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How  to  Own 

The  Oliver  Typewriter 

for  17c  a  Day 


You  don't  have  to  draw  on  your 
Bank  Account  when  you  pay  on  the 
Penny  Plan. 

You  need  not  disturb  your  Dollars. 
Keep  them  at  work  earning  interest! 

We  offer  our  newest  model,  the  Oli- 
ver No.  5 — fresh  from  the  factory — for 
Seventeen  Cents  a  day. 

The  plan  is  printed  in  ''black  and 
white"  on  the  Application  Blank  be- 
low. 

Simply  fill  out  the  blank,  attach  the 
small  first  payment,  send  it  in,  and  on 
comes  the  Oliver! 

No  tedious  wait!  No  red  tape!  No 
long-drawn-out  correspondence! 

You  quickly  own  your  Oliver  and 
scarcely  notice  the  outlay.  You  can 
have  the  use  of  your  machine  while  pen- 
nies are  * '  paying  the  freight. ' ' 

You  will  never  have  a  better  chance 
to  test  the  power  of  pennies. 

The  Oliver  is  everywhere. 

It's  the  universal  typewriter.  Eeels 
off  real  work  with  the  ease  and  speed 
demanded  by  this  mile-a-minute  age. 
Wherever  you  turn  —  in  Business  Of- 
fices, great  and  small — in  the  quiet  of 


the  Home — in  the  roar  of  the  Railroad 
and  Telegraph  service — in  the  seething 
maelstrom  of  modern  Newspaperdom — 
in  CO  ntless  kinds  of  service — it's  the 
sturdy,  strenuous  Oliver  that 's  * '  mak- 
ing  the  wheels  go  'round." 

Viz  

OLIVER 

TypcWritSr 

The  Standard  Visible  Writer 

You  need  your  Oliver  now.  It 's  yours 
almost  for  the  asking.  The  biggest  hun- 
dred dollars'  worth  in  America  —  for 
Seventeen  Cents  a  Day! 

Send  along  the  Application  Blank, 
with  a  small  first  payemnt  of  $15  as  an 
evidence  of  good  faith. 

Your  check  is  good — or  send  draft, 
postoffice  or  express  money  order. 

THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER 
AGENCY, 
206-207  Schultz  Bldg.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


APPLICATION  BLANK 

THE   OL.IVEK   TYPEWRITER  CO., 
The  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg., 

Chicagro,  Illinois. 

Gentlemen : — I  accept  your  offer  of 
the  latest  model  No.  5  Oliver  Standard 
Typewriter  for  Seventeen  Cents  a  Day. 
Enclosed  please  find  $15  as  evidence  of 
^ood  faith.  I  agree  to  save  17  cents  a 
day  and  remit  the  balance,  $85,  in 
monthly  installments.  Title  to  remain 
in  your  name  until  the  machine  is  fully 
paid  for. 

Name   

Address  

Town   State  

References    . .  
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.GASOLINE 

(  enci:n:es 

If     ^  \\ 
^  /ECO/\fOMiCAt 

^T'OU  want  a  gasoline  engine  to  save  work,  time,  and 
mm    JL     money  for  you — to  increase  your  profits.  Many 
engines  on  the  market  today  are  not  made  right — 
the  material,  the  principle,  or  the  workmanship  is  at  fault.    So  they 
fail  of  their  purpose — or  they  do  not  render  you  enough  service  to  ful- 
fill your  expectations.    Be  careful  to  buy  a  good  engine — no  other  kind 
will  pay. 

Get  an  I  H  C  gasoline  engine  if  you  want  to  eliminate  all  doubt. 
Thousands  of  other  progressive  farmers  already  own  the  powerful,  dura- 
ble, economical  I  H  C  Engine.  All  are  agreed  that  it's  a  big  money- 
maker, a  big  time  and  work  saver.  You  will  understand  why  the 
I  H  C  meets  such  universal  approval  when  you  know  that  the  I  H  C 
cylinder  construction  gives  more  power  on  less  gasoline — that  the  I  H  C 
style  of  governing  gives  steadier  power  and  economizes  fuel — that  the 
I  H  C  cooling  system  prevents  deterioration — that  in  every  way  I  H  C 
construction,  principles,  and  workmanship  are  simplest,  strongest, 
and  best. 

An  I  H  C  gasoline  engine  will  furnish  economical  power  for  many 
machines  in  use  on  your  farm  and  about  the  house  and  dairy — the 
separator,  churn,  pump,  saw,  feed  grinder,  etc. 

A  Style  and  Size  For  You 

I  H  C  engines  are  made  in  the  following  styles  and  sizes: 
Horizontal,  1—2^—4—6—8—10—12—15—20  and  25-horse  power. 
Vertical,  2 — 3 — 25  and  35-horse  power. 
Tractors,  12 — 15  and  20-horse  power. 

Air  Cooled,  1 — 2  and  3-horse  power. 
Go  to  the  I  H  C  dealer  in  your  town  and  let  him 
tell  you  what  size  is  best  adapted  to  your  needs, 
or,  if  you  prefer,  write  direct  for  catalogue  and  any 
other  information  you  want. 


I  H  C  Service  Bureau 

The  purpose  of  this  Bureau  is  to  furnish  farmers 
with  information  on  better  farming.  If  you  have 
any  worthy  question  concerning  soils,  crops, 
pests,  fertilizer,  stock,  etc.,  write  to  the  I  H  C 
Service  Bureau,  and  learn  what  our  experts  and 
others  have  found  out  concerning  those  subjects. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

[Incorporated] 
Chic£iSo  USA 
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SEASON  1910-1911 


To  Those  Who  Neglected  to  Learn  to  Dance: 

Prof.  W.  J.  Rader's 

Academies  of  Dancing 

Will  organize  beginners'  classes  in  the  New  Year  as  follows 

High  St.  Academy 

1991/2  S.  HICJH  ST. 
Phones:   Auto  3456;  Bell  5877 

Will  organize  a  beginners'  class  Wed- 
nesday evening,  Jan.  25,  7:30  o'clock. 

Neil  Ave.  Academy 

647  ISTEIL  AVE. 
Phones:  Auto  4431;  Bell  6189 

Will  organize  a  beginners'  class  Tues- 
day evening,  Jan.  24,  7:30  o'clock. 


Winter  Pavilion 

Located  on  Neil  Ave.,  between  Grood- 
ale  St.  and  Poplar  Ave.  Open  Tuesday, 
Friday  and  Saturday  evenings. 

Operated  on  Summer  plan. 


Oak  St.  Academy 

827  OAK  ST. 

Phones:  Auto  4431;  Bell  6189 

The  Academy  bas  been  rearrangeid  for 
functions  oi  all  size®  and  i&  complete 
in  every  respeiet. 

TUITION. 

Gentlemen,  per  term  of  10  lessons.  $5,00 
Ladies,  per  term  of  10  lessons...  3.00 
Private  lessons,  $1.00  per  lesson; 

six  lessons    5.00 

Private  lessons  can  be  had  afternoons 
or  levenings. 

Tuition  can  be  paid  $1.00  per  week 
until  paid.  The  Waltz,  Two-Step,  Three- 
Step,  Columbus  Minuet  and  Eye  Waltz 
taught  in  one  term. 


Academies  and  Pavilion  can  be  secured  for  pri- 
vate parties,  club  dances,  Fraternity  hops,  etc. 
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Ohio  State 
University 

COMPRISES  SEVEN  COLLEGES. 

The  College  of  Agriculture. 

The  College  of  Arts,  Philosophy  and  Science. 

The  College  of  Education, 

The  College  of  Engineering. 

The  College  of  Law. 

The  College  of  Pharmacy. 

The  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

Bulletins  describing  the  work  of  these  Colleges  will  be  sent  on 

request. 


The  College  of 
Agriculture 

OFFERS  EIGHT  DISTINCT  COURSES  OF  STUDY 

1.  A  Four  Year  Course  in  AgTiculture. 

2.  A  Four  Year  Course  in  Horticulture. 

3.  A  Four  Year  Course  in  Forestry. 

4.  A  Four  Year  Course  in  Domestic  Science. 

5.  A  Two  Year  Course  in  Agriculture. 

6.  A  Two  Year  Course  in  Horticulture. 

7.  A  Winter  Course  in  Agriculture. 

8.  A  Winter  Course  in  Dairying. 

For  Bulletins  describing  these  Courses  or  other  information  in 
regard  to  them.  Address 


H.  C.  Price,  Dean,  College  of  Agriculture,  Ohio  State  University 
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Are  You  Thinking  of  Buying 

FEEDING  CATTLE 
or  SHEEP? 

Let  us  help  you  find  what  you  want.  That's  one  side,  and  a  very  im- 
portant side,  of  our  business 

It  is  handled  entirely  distinct  from  the  selling  side.  We  have  expert 
buyers  who  do  nothing  else  but  filll  orders  for  feeding  cattle  and  sheep. 

They  are  on  the  market  every  day,  and  know  what,  when,  and  where 
to  buy.  They  will  get  you  better  stock  for  less  money.  You  don't  need 
to  come  to  market  yourself.  Thus  you  save  railroad  fare,  hotel  bills  and 
loss  of  time. 

Ask  your  neighbors  for  whom  we  have  bought  feeders.  They  will  tell 
you  that  we  have  saved  them  money  and  selected  the  right  kind  of  stock 
for  profitable  feeding.   There's  a  lot  in  that. 

Write  us  NOW  what  you  want.  We  will-  fill  your  order  EIGHT  or 
not  at  all.   We  MUST  please  you.   Our  business  depends  upon  it. 

Call  upon  us  freely  for  any  information.  Write  us  at  an}'  of  our  ten 
houses. 

Clay^  Robinson  &  Co. 

LIVE  STOCK 
COMMISSION 

CHICAGO        SOUTH  OMAHA        KANSAS  CITY        SIOUX  CITY 
DENVER         EAST  ST.  LOUIS        SOUTH  ST.  PAUL 
SOUTH  ST.  JOSEPH  EAST  BUFFALO 

FORT  WORTH 


Please  mention  THE  AaRICUL'TURAL  STUDENT  to  advertisers. 
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The  Possibilities  of  Agriculture  in  Ohio 

By  Chas.  E.  Thorne,  Director  of  Ohio  Exp.  Station 


The  tide  of  migTation,  ^vhicli  has  set 
steadily  westward  since  the  first  settle- 
ment  of  the  white  man  in  America,  has 
reached  its  citlmination.  The  great 
bodies  of  fertile  land  bordering  the 
western  fringe  of  settlement  and  call- 
ing for  occupation  has  disappeared. 
Even  the  arid  lands,  once  looked  npon 
as  irreclaimable  desert  wastes,  are  be- 
ing watered  and  converted  into  orch- 
ards and  gTain  fields,  land  the  lands 
which  -a  few  years  ag^o  were  being  prac- 
tically given  away  'are  now  held  at 
prices  higher  than  those  which  prevail 
in  many  of  the  older  settiements.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  possibilities  of 
agriculture  in  these  older  settlements 
are  being  considered  more  carefully 
than  ever  before,  and  it  is  some  of  these 
possibilities  in  our  'Own  state  to  which 
I  wish  to  call  attention. 

Ohio  lies  in  the  gateway  between  the 
East  and  the  West.  Crossed  by  five 
gTeat  railway  systems  having  direct 
transcontinental  connections;  so  netted 
with  branch  lines  that  there  are  but 
very  few  quarter  sections  in  the  state 
that  are  not  within  ten  miles  of  a  rail- 
way, while  the  distance  of  the  average 
farm  from  a  railway  station  possibly 
does  not  exceed  four  miles ;  with  the 
"Beautiful  Kiver"  as  its  southern 
boundary  and  the  Erie  link  in  the  c/hain 
of  great  lakes  as  its  northern,  this  state 
offers  facilities  for  tran'S]~)ortation  not 


excelled  by  any  similar  area  in  the 
world.  AVhen  we  add  to  this  the  fact 
that  more  than  half  its  people  live  in 
large  towns  and  cities  scattered  over 
the  state,  and  are  largely  occupied  in 
manufacturing  industries,  it  will  be  seen 
that  Ohio  offers  opportunities  for  the 
profitable  marketing  of  farm  products 
that  are  not  excelled  in  America,  and 
very  seldom  equaled. 

In  addition  to  these  advantages  Ohio 
possesses  a  soil  and  climate  admirably 
adapted  to  the  production  of  the  two 
most  valuable  of  cereal  grains,  corn  and 
wheat.  When  the  white  men  first  set 
foot  on  Ohio  soil  he  found  the  cornfields 
of  the  Indian,  and'  corn  still  remains  the 
greatest  crop  in  the  state  in  larea  a'ud 
in  potential  food  production,  occupyinig 
3,000,000  acres  of  land  'and  prodncing 
110,000,000  bushels  annually;  wheat  oc- 
cupies a  little  over  2,000,000  acres,  and 
yields  30,000,000  bushels  annually ; 
oats  covers  a  million  and  a  quarter 
acres  and  averages  an  annual  yield  of 
10,000,000  bushels,  'and  hay  crops  cover 
2,744,000  acres,  producing  3,000,000 
tons. 

W'hile,  however,  these  total  yields  are 
large,  when  we  come  to  compute  the 
yield  per  acre  we  fiu'd  that  it  amounts 
to  bnt  36  bns'hels  of  corn,  14  1-3  of 
wheat,  33  of  oats  and  1  1-7  ton  of  hay ; 
rates  of  yield  so  low  that  the  average 
farm  of  about  85  acres  cannot  return  to 
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its  owner  much  more  tlmii  'a  bare  sub- 
sis'teince  ,  while  t'he  man  whose  crop 
yields  are  below  the  average  must  find 
it  difficult  to  provide  his  family  with 
the  necessities  of  life. 

T'o  understand  the  present  situation 
in  Ohio  ia  brief  review  of  the  history  of 
its  agriculture  is  necessary.  When  first 
occupied  by  the  white  man  the  state 
was  practically  an  unbroken  forest. 
During  the  first  h'alf  century  of  this  oc- 
cupation the  chief  work  of  the  farmer 
was  clearing  the  land  of  stimber,  and  his 
facilities  for  transpiortation  were  lim- 
ited to  the  river  and  lake  on  the  bound- 
aries of  the  state  and  to  wagons  in  the 
interior,  until  the  two  lines  of  canal 
were  opened  near  the  end  of  this  peri- 
od. Under  these  conditions  the  prac- 
tice was  developed  of  converting  the 
produce  of  the  farm  into  meat  and  driv- 
ing this  meat  to  market,  or  into  wool, 
in  which  large  value  is  condensed  into 
small  weight.  The  keeping  of  live  stock 
thus  became  a  habit,  and  while  the 
larger  part  of  the  manure  was  wasted, 
through  either  neglect  or  ignorance  of 
the  principles  upon  which  its  conserva- 
tion depends,  still  enoug'h  was  saved  to 
add  materi'aily  tO'  the  productiveness  of 
the  land,  and  there  was  a  general  in- 
crease in  the  yield  per  acre  and  in  tlie 
prosperity  of  the  farmer,  both  more 
yields  and  land  values  rising  to  the 
maximum  for  the  century  during  the 
seventh  decade. 

At  the  end  of  this  period  came  the 
opening  of  the  West  through  the  con- 
struction of  the  transcontinental  rail- 
ways. The  boundless  acres  of  free  pas- 
turage in  the  West  and  Southwest  stim- 
ulated meat  and  wool  production  to 
excess,  and  .the  great  wheat  producing 
area  of  the  Northwest  flooded  the  mar- 
ket with  this  grain,  so  that  the  Ohio 
farmer  found  himself  facing  a  steadily 


declining  market  for  his  three  princi- 
pal prcducts. 

Simultaneously  with  the  development 
of  the  western  ranges  and  bonanza 
wheat  farms  came  the  erection  of  grain 
elevators  at  practically  every  railroad 
station  in  the  state,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  commercial  fertilizers.  The 
farmer,  driven  to  desperation  by  the 
low  prices  of  grain,  extendecl  his  acre- 
age to  the  utmost,  in  order  to  make  up 
for  the  low  price  per  bushel  by  a  larger 
number  of  bushels;  the  elevator  stood 
ready  to  pay  cash  for  his  grain,  and  the 
l^ersuasive  fertilizer  agent  was  equally 
ready  to  exchange  his  commodity  for 
the  farmer's  note,  sO'  that  there  has 
grown  up  the  habit  of  neglecting  the 
barnyard  and  leaning  upon  the  fertil- 
izer sack  for  fertility  maintenance,  a 
habit  which  could  only  result  in  a  nar- 
rowing margin'  between  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  value  of  product,  even  if  the 
full  fertilizer  value  of  the  needed  ma- 
nure had  been  restored  to  the  land  ;  but 
which,  under  the  actual  practice  fol- 
lowed, of  purchasing  in  fertilizers  only 
a  small  fraction  of  the  elements  required 
to  maintain'  fertility,  has  resulted  in  a 
'Continuously  low  average  yield,  not- 
withstanding the  annual  additions  of 
new  and  fertile  soil  to  the  area  under 
cultivation,  by  the  steady  cutting  a>way 
of  the  forest. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  has  taken 
place  I  exhibit  a  table  giving  for  Wayne 
county,  one  of  the  wealthiest  agricul- 
tural counties  of  the  state,  the  average 
area  under  cultivation,  exclusive  of 
meadows  and  pastures;  the  live  stock 
equivalent  to  cattle,  assuming  that  10 
sheep  or  swine  will  equal  one  cattle 
beast  in  manure  production;  the  ratio 
of  cattle  to  acres  under  cultivation  ;  the 
eost  of  fertilizers  and  the  yield  per  acre 
of  cereal  crops,  all  by  10-year  periods 
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except  the  fii'st  and  last,  which  are  for  of  treating  its  soil.    These  experiments 

9  years  each,  a^  computed  from  the  sta-  haev  been  .steadily  pursued  since  their 

tistics  collected  by  the  township  asses-  first  inauguration,  but  at  the  end  of  ten 

sors  of  the  state  vears  the  methods  which  they  indicat- 


PROGRESS  OF  AGRICTLTUEE  IX  WAYXE  COUNTY. 


Period. 


Yield  per  Acre. 


1S51-59   1  S5,700  ,  49,366 

1S60-69   j  84,985  j  54,913 

1870-79    99,669  49,477 

1880-89    111,413  46,150 

1890-99    115,823  39.360 


1900-08 


115,974     36,867  '  1:3.14      75.6S2     18.4  38.0 


This  table  shows  that  since  the  war 
l^eriod  there  has  been  a  steady  increase 
in  the  area  under  crops  and  a  steady  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  live  stock,  with 
a  constantly  widening  ratio  between  live 
stock  and  crop  acreage.  It  shows  also, 
that,  under  the  ratio  of  live  stock  to 
crop  acreage  which  prevailed  during 
the  first  thirty  years,  there  was  a  large 
increase  in  the  rate  of  yield  per  acre, 
but  that  the  rate  of  production,  to 
which  this  system  had  brought  the  land, 
has  only  been  maintained  by  constantly 
increasing  purchases  of  fertilizers,  since 
the  live  stock  has  been  allowed  to  drift 
away. 

That  the  present  crop  yields  in  TTayne 
county  are  far  below  an  easily  possible 
and  thoroughly  practicable  attainment 
is  shown  by  the  work  of  the  Ohio  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  which  is 
located  in  that  county  and  on  a  soil  fair- 
ly representative  of  the  soils  of  the  coun- 
ty as  a  whole. 

The  Station  was  removed  to  TVayne 
county  in  1892.  and  at  once  instituted 
a  series  of  systematic  experiments,  de- 
signed to  determine  the  best  method 


ed  were  put  into  operation  in  the  gen- 
eral management  of  the  farm.  The  re- 
sult is  that  on  a  tract  of  acres,  farm- 
ed in  a  i-year  rotation  of  corn,  oats, 
wheat  and  clover,  the  yield  of  corn  has 
been  increased  to  a  5-year  average  of 
70  shelled  bushels  per  acre :  that  of  oats 
to  55  bushels :  that  of  wheat  to  36^  bush- 
els, and  that  of  hay  to  4  tons. 

During  this  period  the  average  yields 
of  ^'ayne  county  have  been  38  bushels 
each  of  corn  and  oats.  17^  bushels  of 
wheat  and  1  1-3  tons  of  hay. 

Eating  corn  at  half  a  dollar  a  bushel, 
oats  at  a  third  of  a  dollar,  wheat  at  a 
dollar  and  hay  at  eight  dollars  per  ton. 
and  throwing  in  the  straw  and  stover 
for  good  measure,  the  average  annual 
value  per  acre  of  the  crops  grown  in  a 
4-year  rotation  of  corn.  oats,  wheat  and 
clover  would  amount  to  $15.60.  while 
that  of  the  crops  grown  at  the  Station 
would  reach  .$31.00. 

To  produce  these  yields  the  county 
has  expended  for  fertilizers  a  little 
more  than  ha^f  a  dollar  annually  for 
each  acre  in  the  cereal  crops,  and  has 
(Continued  on  Page  34.) 
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Sugar  Beets— Ohio's  New  Crop 


Every  day  for  the  past  three  moii'ths 
a  hundred  tons  of  g^ranu'lated  sugar 
have  been  made  in  Ohio.  One  week 
from  n'ow,  when  the  1910  "campaign" 
is  over,  ten  thousand  tons  of  granulated 
sugar  will  have  been  miade  in  Ohio. 
Formerly  sugar  came  from  the  South, 


in  Ohio,  land  the  end  of  a  great  deal  of 
promotion  and  experiment'ation.  It  was 
formerly  thought  that  sugar  beets  could 
n<ot  be  grown  in  this  State.  Experi- 
ments at  Wo'oster  in  1890  seemed  to 
justify  such  un  opinion.  Nevertheless, 
in  the  late  nineties  a  small  factory  was 


The  Eaw  Material  Arriving  by  Freight.    Beets  Cannot  be  Profitably  Hauled  Farther  Than 

rive  or  Six  Miles  in  Wagons. 


later  also  from  the  West,  now  we  pro- 
duce it  lat  home.  On  the  first  day  of 
last  October,  G^overnor  Harmon  turned 
•on  the  steam  which  started  the  wheels 
of  Ohio's  first  large  beet  sugar  plant. 
This  factory  is  located  in  Paulding  Co., 
in  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  State. 

The  formalities  incident  to  starting 
this  million  dollar  plant  marked  at 
once ;  the  beginning  of  a  n<ew  industry 


built  in  Sandusky  County  at  Fremont. 
The  Fremont  factory  has  never  been 
able  to  secure  enough  beets  to  make  a 
good  run. 

In  1902  a  public  spirited  citizen  of 
Paulding  County  conceicved  the  idea 
that,  though  beets  could  not  be  grown 
successfully  in  Holmes  County,  and 
with  only  varying  success  in  Sandusky 
County,  they  might  still  be  found  to 
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thrive  on  the  rich  corn  soil  of  the  north-  the  German  American  Sugar  Co.  This 
western  corner  of  the  State.  Accord-  winter  sees  it  running  day  and  night  to 
inglv.  beets  were  Q:rown  and  tested  in     handle  last  season's  bumper  crop. 


One  of  the  Two 


Sugar  Pans. ' '    It  Takes  Big  Machinery  to  Make  Sugar,  Especially  Where 
100  Tons  are  Made  Everv  Dav. 


a.  small  way.  for  a  number  of  years.  In 
1907  the  farmers  began  to  raise  small 
fields  of  beets,  shipping  them  to  ]\Iichi- 
gan.  Finally,  in  1909  tlie  erection  of  a 
sugar  plant  at  Paulding  was  begun  by 


The  Paulding  factory  slices  nearly  a 
thousand  tons  of  beets  a  day.  Ten  tons 
of  beets  make  a  ton  of  sugar,  so  the 
daily  output  is  a  hundred  tons  of  re- 
fined   granulated    sugar.    Samples  of 
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the  variiQus  stages  in  the  process  are  on 
view  in  the  Department  of  Agricultural 
Chemistry. 

In  addition  to  the  sugar  there  are 
three  by-products  of  considerable  value. 


of  lime  are  used  in  the  process.  The  re- 
fuse "lime  cake"  is  in  a  particularly 
gO'od  form  for  use  as  a  soil  amendment 
and  may  be  had  for  the  hauling. 

The  raw  material  for  the  factory  was 


The  Main  Building  at  Close  Quarters. 


j 

1  \ 

i 

I  1 

The  sheds  in  the  background,  which  are  each  600  feet  long,  hold  only  enough  beets  to  last 
the  factory  ten  days;  i&o  enormous  quantities  must  be  piled  out  on  the  ground. 


One  tank  car  of  molasses  is  shipped 
out  every  day.  The  pulp  is  ground  land 
dried.  The  principal  use  is  as  a  feed 
for  dairy  cows,  for  which  purpose  it 
sells  at  $18  per  ton.    Large  quantities 


harvested  from  a  little  more  than  six 
thousand  acres.  Yields  ranged  from  14 
to  22  tons  of  beets  that  anaylized  from 
13^  to  18  per  cent,  sugar.  The  farmers 
(Continued  on  Page  19.) 
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Soils  of  Ohio 

By  Wm.  Bembower,  '  1  1 


Among-  the  numerous  resources  of 
Ohio  the  soils  should  receive  due  con- 
sideration. They  constitute  the  founda- 
tion of  our  agriculture  and  indeed  pre- 
sent a  broad  subject,  covering  the  en- 
tire state.  It  will  therefore  be  under- 
stood why  onh^  a  few  important  points 
may  be  brought  out  in  this  short  article. 

The  study  of  the  soil  may  be  ap- 
proached from  various  points  of  view, 
namelj^:  as  to  its  origin,  its  chemical 
composition,  its  physical  and  mechan- 
ical make-up.  its  crop  producing  capac- 
ity, etc. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  soils  of 
Ohio  are  of  glacial  origin,  having  been 
reworked  by  the  pre-historic  glacier, 
which  at  one  time  covered  that  j^ortion 
of  the  state  to  the  north  and  west  of  a 
line  passing  through  the  following  coun- 
ties :  Columbiana,  Stark,  Holmes,  Co- 
shocton, Licking,  Muskingum,  Perry, 
Hocking,  Ross,  Highland,  Adams  and 
Brown. 

The  underlying  rock  has  some  influ- 
ence on  these  soils,  but  a  large  amount 
of  the  material  found  in  them  was 
broug^'ht  from  regions  farther  north.  In 
general,  the  western  half  of  the  state, 
with  the  exception  of  the  n'orthwest 
corner,  is  underlaid  with  limestone.  The 
eastern  half  and  the  northwest  corner 
are  underlaid  by  shale,  sandstone  and 
occ'asional  strata  of  limestone  and  coal. 

Bordering  the  lake  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  state  is  a  group  of  soils  of 
locustrian  origin.  These  are  thought 
to  have  been  formed  during  a  period 
of  time  when  the  lake  occupied  a  higher 
level  than  it  does  at  present. 

That  portion  of  the  state  to  the  south 
and'  east  of  the  glaciated  area  is  cov- 
ered with  sedimentarv  soils  whose  or- 


igin was  brought  about  by  the  clisinter- 
gration  of  the  bed  rock,  and  are  known 
as  soils  of  the  Appalachian  ^Mountain 
and  Plateau  Province. 

In  the  southwestern  portion  of  the 
state  a  portion  of  the  limestone  valleys 
and  uplands  soil  province  is  found. 
These  are  among  our  most  highly  devel- 
oped and  fertile  soils. 

Scattered  throughout  the  state  are 
areas  of  cumulose  soils  which  are  com- 
monly called  muck  or  peat  depos- 
its, which  were  formed  in  swamps  by 
the  accumulation  of  plant  growth  for 
centuries. 

As  to  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
soil,  it  is  knovm  that  certain  elements 
must  be  present  in  available  condition 
or  the  plants  will  not  grow.  A  chem- 
ical analysis  is,  'however,  not  always 
satisfactory,  as  a  means  of  indicating 
what  elements  of  plant  fo'od  should  be 
added  to  the  soil.  The  experimental 
plot  test,  'as  used  by  the  Experiment 
Station  at  Wooster,  is  a  much  more  sat- 
isfactory method. 

The  crop  producing  capacity  of  the 
soil,  therefore,  is  of  conisiderable  im- 
portance and  this,  together  with  the 
mechanical  and  physical  analysis  of  the 
soil,  are  the  most  practical  lines  of  stu- 
dy to  persue.  In  accordance  with  this 
idea  the  Bureau  of  Soils  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  been  doing  ex- 
tensive work  throughout  the  United 
States. 

The  soils  of  the  United  States  have 
been  divided  into  thirteen  large  soil 
provnices  according  to  their  mode  of 
origin.  Four  of  tihese  are  found  in  Ohio 
as  indicated  on  the  accompanying  map. 
These  provinces  are  again  subdivided 
into  soil  series,  eightv-six  in  number, 
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and  again  into  classes  or  types.    Eacii  Type  of  Soil.  Acres. 

s'oil  is  then  niamed  after  its  series  name     Olay  loam    1,593,320 

and  type  name,  as  for  example.  The     Silt  loam   524,032 

Miami  black  loam.                                   Loam   287,728 

In  the  course  of  the  work,  the  Bureau     Gravelly  lo'am   81,214 

of  Soils  has  made  several  surveys  in     Clay   71,396 

each  state  in  the  Union,  often  in  regions     Stony  loam    59,200 

with  some  special  soil  problem,  or  in     Sandy  loam    50,100 

the  vicinity  of  Experiment  Stations  'and     Sand    36,168 

Agricultural  Colleges.    The  ten  areas     Fine  sand  loam   27,382 

surveyed  in  Ohio  are  as  follows :  Mont-     Gravel    2,880 


Soil  Provinces  of  Ohio. 


gomer.v  Co.  area,  the  Columbus  area, 
the  Toledo  area,  the  Ashtabula  Co. 
area,  the  Wooster  .area,  the  Cosho'Cton 
Co.  area,  the  Cleveland  area,  the  West- 
erville  area,  the  Meigs  Co.  area  and 
the  Auglaize  Co.  area,  the  soil  survey 
of  which  was  completed  last  year.  The 
total  area  of  these  surveys  is  over  2,- 
800,000  acres. 

Ten  different  types  of  soil  of  agricul- 
tural im>portance  are  found  in  these 
areas.  In  the  order  of  their  abundance 
they  are  as  follows : 


In  addition  to  these  there  are  certain 
areas  of  rock  outcrop,  marsh  or  mead- 
ow, etc.,  which  are  'of  no  agricultural 
importance. 

The  reports  of  these  surveys  include 
man^v  things  of  interest  in  addition  to 
the  description  of  the  soils  encountered 
and  a  neat  soil  map  of  the  area. 

In  one  instau'ce,  in  relating  the  his- 
tory of  a  partirular  regioin,  it  mentions 
the  prices  of  agricultural  products  be- 
tween 1800  and  1820.  "W'heat,"  it  is 
said,  "was  as  low  as  25c  per  bu. ;  oats. 
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10c ;  corn,  12c  to  15c,  and  potatoes,  10c 
to  12c,  while  the  price  of  -a  good  cow 
was  only  $6.00  or  $8.00,  and  of  a  h'orse 
from  $24.00  to  $40.00."  Among  the 
other  things  discussed  are  the  climate, 
the  physiography  and  geology,  any  spe- 
cial soil  problems  as  drainage,  soil  acid- 
ity, etc.,  and  the  general  agricnltural 
conditions. 

These  reports  may  be  had  for  a  Yerx 
reasonable  consideration  and  all  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  be  located  in 


will  produce  the  greatest  yield  in  some 
other  locality,  due  frequently  to  tlie 
influence  of  certain  other  factors,  as 
topography,  climate,  drainage,  etc. 

That  in  too  m'any  cases  attempts  are 
beiQg  m^ade  to  «grow  crops  on  soils  ^at  a 
loss,  siuce  the  soil  is  not  adapted  to 
such  crops,  etc. 

Some  of  the  more  or  less  definite  prin- 
ciples are  as  follows: 

Clay  loom  is  a  general  purpose  soil, 
giving  good  results  with  bluegrass,  and 


Soil  Surveys  of  Ohio. 


any  of  the  areas  survej^ed  should  pos- 
sess a  copy  of  the  report  together  with 
its  accompanying  soil  map. 

Some  of  the  general  conclusions  ar- 
rived at  after  these  extensive  surveys, 
as  to  crop  adaptations  to  certain  soils, 
are  as  follows: 

Certain  crops  will  thrive  on  a  wide 
variety  of  soils,  while  some  are  decid- 
edl}^  partial  to  one  definite  type. 

One  type  of  soil  may  produce  a  miax- 
imum  yield  of  a  certain  crop  in  one  sec- 
tion, while  Ml  entirely  different  type 


tobacco  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
state. 

Silt  loam  'has  been  found  to  be  well 
■adopted  to  general  farming  and  in  fa- 
vored localities  to  fruit  and  truck. 

Loam  is  well  suited  to  the  general 
farm  crops;  especially  corn  and  grass, 
as  well  as  grapes,  truck  and  fruits. 

Gravelly  loam  gives  good  results  with 
corn,  wheat,  truck  .and  fruit. 

Clay  is  ad'apted  to  ^Vheat,  farm  crops, 
grapes,  etc. 

(Continued  on  Page  17.) 
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By  E. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  general 
reader  to  know  where  Ohio  stands  in 
relation  to  the  other  states  in  the  Union. 
Ohio's  Agricultural  College  is  among 
the  best  to  be  found  in  this  country,  al- 
though its  exact  standing  in  respect  to 
other  like  institutions  may  be  oi^en  to 
dispute.  The  first  college  in  America 
Which  continued  to  give  real  attention 
to  agricultural  matters  through  a  series 
of  years  was  known  as  Farmers'  Col- 
lege, founded  in  1833  and  located  at 
College  Hill,  Ohio,  just  out  of  Cincin- 
nati. In  the  production  of  men,  Ohio  is 
the  equal  of  any  other  state  as  meas- 
ured by  the  number  of  presidents  she 
has  furnished.  It  has  the  greatest  dens- 
ity of  population  of  any  state  west  of 
its  eastern  border.  Ohio  leads  in  the 
production  of  pottery,  of  brick  and  tile, 


Ohio's  Resources 

R.  Hurst 


fire-clay,  sandstone  and  limestone.  Three 
states  excel  her  in  coal,  coal  gas,  nat- 
ural gas,  sand,  all  stone  used,  and  in 
population.  In  the  output  of  crude  oil, 
and  coal  tar,  she  has  fifth  place. 

When  comparing  her  agricultural 
products  with  those  of  other  states,  bear 
in  mind  the  differences  in  their  areas. 
Indiana  is  the  smallest  of  the  states 
mentioned,  being  .9  as  large  as  Ohio. 
Pennsylvania  is  slightly  larger  than 
Ohio.  Counting  Ohio  as  1.0,  the  other 
leading  states  have  the  following  ratios  :' 
New  York  about  1.2 ;  Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
Illinois,  and  Missouri,  1.7 ;  Oklahoma, 
1.8 ;  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  and  Kansas, 
2.0 ;  California,  3.9 ;  and  Texas,  6.5. 

The  following  table  shows  the  lead- 
ing states  in  the  principal  crops.  It  is 
founded  upon  the  crop  report  for  1910 : 


Corn. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Potatoes 

Eye 

Buckwheat 

Hay 

Tobacco 

1. 

111. 

Minn. 

Iowa 

N.  \  ork 

Pa. 

N.  Y. 

N.  Y. 

Ky. 

2. 

Iowa 

Kansas 

111. 

Mich. 

Mich. 

Pa. 

Pa. 

A^a. 

3. 

Mo. 

S.  Dak. 

Minn. 

Pa. 

Wis. 

Mich. 

OHIO 

N.  C. 

4. 

Neb. 

Ind. 

Neb. 

W^is. 

N.  York 

Maine 

Iowa 

OHIO 

5. 

Ind. 

N.  Dak. 

Wis. 

Maine 

Minn. 

W.  Va. 

111. 

Tenn. 

6. 

Tex. 

Neb. 

OHIO 

OHIO 

N.  J. 

Va. 

Mo. 

Pa. 

7. 

Kans. 

111. 

Ind. 

lii. 

111. 

N.  J. 

Mich. 

Wis. 

8. 

OHIO 

OHIO 

Mich. 

Iowa 

iNeb. 

OHIO 

Ind. 

Ind. 

9. 

Ky. 

Pa. 

Kansas 

Minn. 

Cal. 

Wis. 

Wis. 

Conn. 

10. 

Teiin. 

Okla. 

N.  York 

N.  J. 

OHIO 

Vt. 

Kansas 

Md. 

and  of  total  clay  products.  She  pro- 
duces 90  per  cent,  of  the  grindstones  in 
this  country.  She  has  the  largest  num- 
ber of  natural  gas  consumers  and  the 
greatest  percentage  of  coal  mined  by 
machinery. 

But  Ohio's  prestige  does  not  lie  so 
much  in  her  superiority  in  any  other 
line,  as  her  eomparatively  high  stand- 
ing in  such  a  variety  of  ways.  She  prob- 
ably has  a  greater  variety  of  products 
than  any  other  state  in  such  quantities. 
She  takes  second  place  in  the  production 
of  lime  and  crushed  stone,  but  is  forced 
to  third  place  in  the  total  output  of  salt, 


It  will  be  noticed  that  Ohio  is  the 
only  state  found  in  each  list  'of  the  ten 
leading  states  in  these  products.  Ohio 
alone  produces  more  corn  than  any 
country  in  the  world  outside  of  the 
United  States. 

On  a  10-year  average,  Ohio  has  a 
higher  yield  than  any  other  state  men- 
tioned in  the  corn-list,  but  this  yield 
is  exceeded  in  some  of  the  New  England 
states  with  their  intensive  methods. 
Based  on  the  10-year  average  we  have 
ninth  place  in  the  yield  of  oats  per 
acre ;  rye,  15th ;  amd  in  Wheat,  23rd. 

In  live  stock,  no  section  of  equal  size 
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this  side  of  the  Atlantic  has  such  a  large 
number  of  improved  stock  as  is  found 
in  Green  county  and  vicinity.  That  we 
•do  not  sacrifice  (luality  for  quantity  is 
shown  by  the  following  comparisons:  In 
•the  i)roduction  of  horses  Ohio  is  in  7th 
place,  while  in  their  value  she  takes 
•1th  place.  Ohio  is  now  famous  for  be- 
ing the  home  of  The  Harvester,  2:01, 
the  I'hampion  trotting  stallion  of  the 
world.  In  number  and  value  of  milk 
cows  we  rank  Sth.  and  in  all  other  cat- 
tle 11th.  In  the  number  of  sheep  Ohio 
stands  5th,  but  in  the  value  Irth.  In 
value  of  all  wools  produced  s'he  is  5th. 
In  value  of  scoured  wool  output  3rd. 
Although  Ohio  is  7th  in  the  production 
and  value  of  swine,  she  has  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  first  state  to  produce 
and  make  use  of  hog-cholera  serum, 
and  has  the  largest  and  most  success- 
ful output  in  the  Avorld. 

Ohio  has  the  greatest  amount  and  va- 
riety of  archeological  material  found 
in  any  one  state.    3Iuch  information 


concerning  the  early  people  in  this 
country  is  derived  from  the  numerous 
village  sites  scattered  about  the  state. 

At  the  present  time  Ohio  does  not 
.shine  particularly  as  a  horticultural 
state,  but  it  has  great  possibilities 
along  that  line.  Being  a  great  agricul- 
tural state,  has  somewhat  retarded  hor- 
ticultural development,  but  on  the  other 
hand  large  manufacturing  interests 
have  had,  and  will  continue  to  have, 
the  opposite  effect,  and  Ohio  will  in  the 
near  future  take  a  high  rank  as  a  hor- 
ticultural state.  Spring  Grove  ceme- 
tery, in  Cincinniati,  was  one  of  the  first 
large  landscape  cemeteries  in  the 
world. 

Ohio  has  some  disadvantages  to  some 
people,  but  so  does  every  other  locality. 
Utopia  is  yet  to  be  discovered.  Ohio 
has  many  advantages  that  we  do  not 
appreciate,  and  if  any  one  is  thinking 
of  trying  his  fortune  some  place  else  he 
would  do  well  to  carefully  consider  the 
change. 


Soils 

(Continued 

The  sandy  types  are  especially  fitted 
for  early  truck  where  they  are  not  too 
leechy.  They  dry  out  and  worm  up  ear- 
lier in  the  season,  inducing  growth  to 
begin  earlier. 

Peaches  do  well  on  these  types  when 
they  are  in  proximity  to  some  body  of 
water  to  afford  frost  protection. 

^luch  of  the  rougher  land  of  the  state 
should  be  devoted  to  fruit,  especially 
apples,  and  to  forest  trees. 

]\Iuck  soils  are  especially  adapted  to 
onion  and  celery  culture. 

Many  of  the  special  soil  and  crop  re- 
lationships are  yet  to  be  worked  out 


:  Ohio 

)m  page  15.) 

and,  wlieneA^er  possible,  individuals 
should  experiment  along  these  lines. 

Crop  rotations,  of  course,  are  neces- 
sary, but  if  it  is  known  which  crop  is 
best  adapted  to  one's  local  conditions, 
a  specialty  of  that  may  be  made,  and  a 
good  profit  may  be  realized  by  bending 
one's  effort  in  selection  and  improve- 
ment of  varieties  of  such  a  special  crop. 

In  conclusion  then,  after  this  brief 
survey  of  the  variety  of  soils  in  the 
state,  it  can  be  readily  seen  why  Ohio 
ranks  well  to  the  front  in  so  many  di- 
versified branches  of  agriculture. 
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The  Duty  of  the  Man  to  the  Land 

By  Joseph  E.  Wing 


"I  cannot  get  mucih  interested  in 
problems  of  soil — they  seem  so  prosaic, 
so  materialistic ;  now,  when  it  comes  to 
education  land  problems  of  human  life 
and  living,  then  I  am  intensely  inter- 
ested."  Thus  spoke  n  friend. 

"What,  you  call  the  problems  of  the 
soil  materialistic,  grass?  Why,  man,  you 
simply  lack  imagination." 

"Why,  how  is  that?" 

"Well,  come  with  me  on  a  journey; 
let  us  go  through  lalm'ost  any  state,  take 
Tennessee,  for  example.  If  you  will  go 
with  me  throug'h  middle  Tennessee,  you 
will  see  there  a  land  of  splendid  farms, 
rich  and  fertile.  You  will  find  beauti- 
ful Homes,  and  in  the  homes  educated, 
cultured,  refined  people,  the  very  sort 
you  tell  me  that  interest  you." 

"Yes,  I  have  been  told  that  many  fine 
people  live  in  middle  Tennessee,  but 
what  is  the  connection  between  that 
fact  and  a  stud,y  of  soils?" 

"Wait  a  little.  Middle  Tennessee 
soils  contain  a  great  deal  of  carbonate 
of  lime  and  often  considerable  amounts 
of  phosphorus.  They  are  rich  soils  be- 
cause they  have  in  them  the  buried 
ingredients  that  come  from  prehistoric 
animal  life  of  ages  gone.  The  soils  be- 
ing rich  , support  good  grass,  grain, 
trees,  shrubs  and  owers.  The  farms 
are  rich  and  produce  good  profit.  So 
the  farms  are  able  to  bear  a  high  taxa- 
tion for  roads  and  schools.  The  result 
is  splendid,  polished  roads,  bright  pol- 
ished minds  and  manners." 

"Yes,  I  would  expect  that,  though  I 
had  not  before  connected  the  civiliza- 
tion so  directly  with  the  state  of  the 
soil." 

"Let  us  examine  further  the  results. 
A  soil  rich  in   carbonate  of  lime  and 


phosphorus  is  a  soil  that  easily  main- 
tains fertility.  That  means  that  year 
by  year  this  civilization  is  to  be  main- 
tained. There  is  no  fear  here  of  soil  ex- 
haustion, no  fear  of  a  decay  of  civili- 
zation and  rigiht  livin'g.  Always  the 
blue  grass  will  carpet  the'  hillside,  the 
white  road  leading  to  the  pretty  school 
house,  always  bright,  intelligent  chil- 
dren go  smiling  along  that  way." 

"Yes,  I  grant  you  that." 

"Well,  then,  let  us  take  a  short  jour- 
ney to  the  westward.  Soon  we  leave 
the  land  of  abundant  limestone — 'land 
of  abundant  phosphorus  and  fertility. 
We  come  to  a  poor  region  and  there  we 
find  eroded  fields  because  there  the  blue 
grass  does  not  grow,  but  the  broom 
sedge  instead.  There  we  find  instead 
of  the  fine  homes  of  middle  Tennessee, 
small,  unpainted  farm  houses,  wretched 
roads  leadin«g  past  them  and  trudging 
along  those  wretched  roads  bare-footed 
children  going  to  shabby  school  houses 
where  school  lasts  but  four  or  five 
months  in  the  year,  because  the  people 
are  so  poor  that  they  cannot  afford  a 
longer  term.  W'hy,  did  you  know  that 
before  Christmas  half  of  these  schools 
have  finished  their  terms?" 

"Is  that  true,  indeed?" 

"Yes,  it  is  true — all  true — but  it  is 
not  all,  nor  the  worst.  The  soils  there,, 
having  in  them  no  carbonate  of  lime  in 
appreciable  amounts,  tend  steadily  more 
and  more  toward  sterility,  so  that  the 
people  tend  steadily  more  and  more  to 
poverty,  and  with  poverty  to  ign'orance,. 
and  with  ignorance  come  very  distress- 
ing symptoms,  indeed,  as  you  well 
know. " 

"Yes,  I  can  see  that,  but  w<hat  can 
be  done?" 
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"What  can  be  done  is,  first  to  learn 
what  'the  soils  lack  land  then  set  to  work 
to  suppl}'  that  need.  Already  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tenoessee  has  lat'tacked  this 
problem  and  their  verdict  is  given. 
Carboo'ate  of  lime  is  the  first  and  great- 
est n^eed,  then  phosphorus,  then  hnmus 
in  the  soil — vegetable  matter. 

"Already  the  work  is  vigorously  un- 
der way  in  Tennessee,  and  the  results 
are  most  hopeful.  Men  are  seeing  and 
believing.  Thousands  of  tons  of  ground 
limestone  are  goin^g  out  to  the  soil  and 
a  brave  beginning  is  made  in  soil  re- 
demption. It  means  far  more,  you  see, 
than  mere  corn  and  hogs  and  mules — it 
means  better,  happier,  sooner  taught 
young  men  and  yonng  women.  Carbon- 
ate of  lime  makes  grass  and  clovers — 
yes.  but  it  makes  men  and  women,  too." 

''Yes,  yes,  I  see  it  now.  It  is  simply 
fearful  to  think  of  a  land  going  on  and 
on,  deeper  and  deeper  into  barrenness 
and  despair.  It  is  frightful  to  think  of 
neglected  children,  dull,  'half  criminal, 
uncouth,  through  lacking  opportunity. 


"Yes,  yes,  I  see  it  is  not  a  [)r()bb'iii 
of  corn  and  hogs,  it  is  a  problem  of  the 
boy  and  the  girl." 

"It  is,  indeed,  and  by  the  way  did 
you  know  you  could  almost  make  a  geo- 
logic map  of  Ohio  by  simply  taking  ac- 
count of  the  place  of  residence  lof  our 
students.  The  counties  where  most  stu- 
dents come  from  are  the  counties  richest 
in  carbonate  of  lime — ^the  counties  hav- 
ing few  and  no  agricultural  students 
are  the  counties  most  lime  'hungry. 

"There,  in  the  counties  of  poor  soils, 
the  condition  of  men  grows  steadily 
worse. 

"That  is  the  tendency,  but  we  hope 
to  stem  the  tide.  We  hope  to  start 
streams  of  limestone  dust  toward  the 
poor  sioils,  to  sweeten  them,  cover  them 
with  grass  and  clover,  to  give  hope  to 
the  fathers  and  mothers  and  smiles  of 
cheer  and  intelligence  to  the  boys  and 
girls  of  these  lands,  as  well  as  of  the 
naturally  rich  lands." 

"I  see,  I  see.  Why,  a  soil  problem  is 
a  fascinating  thing,  after  all.  I  will 
never  again  call  it  sordid." 


Sugar  Beets  — ( 

(Continued  i 

are  paid  on  a  sliding  scale,  based  on  the 
sugar  content,  which  gives  them  from 
five  to  six  and  a  half  dollars  a  ton.  All 
the  hand  labor,  which  consists  of  block- 
ing, thinning,  hoeing,  topping  and  pil- 
ing, is  done  hy  foreigners,  who  receive 
$18  an  acre.  The  other  work  of  culti- 
vation is  ab'O'Ut  equal  to  that  done  on 
corn.  The  hauling  is  a  large  item. 
When  one  acre  will  produce  five  or  six 
wagon-loads,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that 
a  field  of  twenty  or  thirty  acres  will 
keep  two  teams  busy  for  some  time.  As 
may  be  see  nfrom  the  figures  quoted, 
the  profits  are  large.  According  t'o  the 
latest  investigations,  the  effect  on  land 
is  similar  to  that  of  corn. 


lio's  New  Crop 

m  Page  12.) 

Employes  of  the  factory  and  citizens 
of  the  town  made  a  rather  thorough 
canvas  of  Paulding  and  adjoining  coun- 
ties to  induce  farmers  to  raise  beets  last 
season.  Results  have  been  so  satisfac- 
tory that  the  entire  acreage  for  next 
season  (some  twelve  thousand  acres) 
was  contracted  before  the  close  of  1910, 
and  officials  'of  the  company  refuse  to 
accept  additional  acreage.  The  erection 
of  a  second  factor}^  in  what  now  com- 
prises the  Paulding  district  will  be  be- 
gun next  summer.  This  will  likely  be 
followed  hy  others.  Indeed,  it  is  pre- 
dicted that  within  a  few  years  the  pres- 
ent factory  will  be  supplied  wholly 
within  Paulding  County. 
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Ten  Important  Ohio  Insects 

By  C.  L.  Metcalf 


Ohio  has  not  less  than  50,000  distinct 
species  of  insects  and  probably  many 
more.  They  are  related  to  man  in  such 
a  multitude  of  ways,  by  such  intricate 
links,  and  for  the  most  part  so  incon- 
spicuously and  unobtrusively,  that 
while  miany  people  are  scarcely  laware 
of  their  existence  they  are  nevertheless 
of  vital  importance  to  us.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  should  all  the  natural  restraints 
w'hich  hold  insects  in  check  be  removed, 
the  end  of  two  years  would  find  no  hu- 
man being  alive  upon  the  earth. 

It  would  perhaps  be  impossible  to 
pick  out  ten  insects  from  all  these  and 
prove  that  they  are  more  important  than 
miany  others.  But,  at  any  rate,  we  are 
sure  we  can  point  out  ten  that  are  of  so 
much  importance  that  every  man,  wo- 
man and  child  oug'ht  to  know  them  by 
sight  and  to  know  something  of  their 
life-history. 

There  is  one  kind  of  insect  which  we 
all  have  known  and  held  as  our  'special 
enemy  since  childhood's  earliest  sum- 
mer day.  I  refer  to  the  bumble-bee. 
There  are  several  distinct  species  which 
pass  under  this  common  name,  the  most 
of  them  belonging  to  the  genus  Bombus. 

]\Iany  la  good  straw  hat  has  come  to 
grief  in  our  attempts  as  boys  to  end  the 
existence  of  a  happy  colony  of  these 
bees.  But  in  spite  of  this  common  atti- 
tude bumble-bees  claim  our  attention  as 
among  the  most  valuable  of  Ohio  insects. 
It  is  well-known,  even  though  consider- 
ably doubted  by  many  people,  that  with- 
out the  work  of  these  insects  as  pollen- 
izers  the  crop  of  seed  from  red  clover 
must  be  a  failure.  The  pollen  is  car- 
ried about  on  the  body  of  the  bee  as  it 


visits  flower  after  flower  in  search  of 
nectar. 

All  farmers  know  how  valuable  the 
clover  crop  is.  In  many  places  the  seed 
is  raised  for  sale.  Practically  all,  I  be- 
lieve, lavail  themselves  of  its  rejuvenat- 
ing, nitrogenous-storing  effect  on  the 
soil.  All  of  our  common  red  clover, 
whether  for  pasture,  for  seed,  or  as  a 
fertilizer  for  the  land,  besides  very 
much  of  our  fruit,  we  owe  to  the  hum- 
ble service  of  the  bumble-bees. 

Only  the  queens  or  fertilized  females 
survive  the  winter.  In  spring  they 
start  a  nest,  lay  a  few  eggs  and  care  for 
the  larvae  until  they  reach  maturity. 
These  are  workers  which  take  up  the 
work  of  the  colony  and  leave  the  queens 
only  the  responsibility  of  egg-layinig. 
Other  workers  or  sterile  females  are 
produced  until  about  August,  when 
true  females  and  true  males  or  drones 
hatch  out.  These  mate;  the  females 
live  over  winter  to  start  colonies  in  the 
sprinig;  the  drones  and  workers  all  die 
in  the  fall. 

Another  insect  which  we  learned  to 
know  early  and  never  have  been  able 
to  forget  is  that  loath esome  pest,  the 
mosquito.  She  is  an  unmitigated  vil- 
lain, with  no  redeeming  qualities.  I 
say  "she"  beoause  only  the  females 
suck  blood,  or  bite,  the  males  feeding 
on  flowers.  Not  only  does  this  insect 
never  fail  to  make  life  miserable  for  all 
who  come  within  the  sound  of  her  voice, 
but  she  takes  on  a  more  serious  aspect 
from  her  well-known  function  as  sole 
transmittor  of  the  germs  of  malarial 
fever  or  ague  from  man  to  man.  For 
this  latter  evil  a  few  species  of  Atio- 


A  paper  read  before  the  National  History  Society  of  the  University. 
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l)hales  alone  are  responsible,  the  com- 
luon  eulex  not  acting  in  this  way.  The 
genera  are  easily  distinguished  among 
other  things  by  their  position  Avhen  bit- 
ing. Anopholeis  holds  its  body  and  beak 
in  the  same  straight  line,  wliile  in  Culex 
the  l)eak  is  held  more  or  less  nearly 
at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  body. 
These  insects  have  also  been  suspected 
of  carrying  other  diseases. 


causing  at  times  thousands  of  dollars' 
worth  of  damage  to  the  O'hio  wheat 
crop  is  the  Hessian  Fly.  It  gets  its 
name  from  the  supposition  that  it  was 
brought  to  this  country  hy  Hessian  sol- 
diers in  their  straw-ticks  during  the 
Revolutioniary  War. 

Often  when  warm  weather  continues 
long  after  the  ^^^heat  crop  lias  been 
sown,  the  field  is  seen  to  turn  yellow 


San  Jose  scale:   On  a  pear  and  on  a  twig,  natural  size,  a  group  of  young  scales  enlarged,  also 

the  adult  female  enlarged. 


It  is  said  that  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  dairying  cannot  be  carried  on 
profitably  because  of  the  annoyance  to 
the  herds  caused  by  mosquitoes. 

The  easiest  and  one  of  t'he  most  ef- 
fectual ways  of  getting  rid  of  them 
is  to  dry  up  all  the  swamps  and  stag- 
nant pools  where  they  breed. 

An  insect  which  is  little  known  and 
seldom  seen  except  by  entomologists 
and  yet  which  has  caused  and  is  still 


and  the  young  plants  to  skrivel  up 
somewhat.  The  cause  of  the  trouble  is 
a  small  brownish  fly,  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  length,  which  lays  its  eggs  on 
the  plants.  The  larvae,  when  they 
hatch,  bore  tkeir  way  into  the  stalk  and 
cause  serious  damiage  to  the  growth  of 
the  plant. 

Winter  is  passed  in  the  hardened  lar- 
val skin.  In  spring  the  pupa  stage  is 
quickly  passed,  adults  appear  and  eggs 
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are  again  laid  on  the  plants.  Tihese  lar- 
vae enter  the  stalks  just  above  the 
ground,  so  that  they  remiain  in  the 
stubble  when  the  wheat  is  cut.  From 
here  they  emerge  late  in  fall  and  again 
infest  the  new  crop. 

The  spread  of  these  flies  has  been 
found  to  be  much  influenced  by  the  di- 
rection of  the  winds.    The  only  reme- 


plum,  and  to  rose  bushes  and  many 
other  ornamental  plants. 

The  insect  itself  lives  beneath  a  hard 
scale  w'hich  it  secretes,  with  its  beak  in- 
serted in  the  bark,  sucking  the  juices 
of  the  planit.  In  this:  species  the  scale 
is  round  or  nearly  so,  ashy-gray  in  col- 
or, about  one-twelfth  of  an  in'ch  across, 
and  with  a  nipple-like  prominence  in 


Common  house  fly  (musca  domesticaj,  adult,  natural  size  and  enlarged  (after  Z.  P.  Metcalf,  N. 

C.  Dept.  of  Agr.) 


dies  available  are  late  sowing  in  the  fall 
— ^as  late  as  is  safe — ^and  the  burning  'or 
plowin'g  under  of  stubbles  after  the  crop 
is  harvested. 

Another  insect  wihose  habits  are 
rather  obscure  and  apt  not  to  be  fully 
understood  by  the  average  person  is  the 
well-kn'own  San  Jose  scale.  This  insect 
does  very  great  dam'age  to  all  kinds  of 
fruit-trees,  especially  peach,  apple  and 


the  center.  The  adult  females  have 
neither  legs  nor  wings,  and  never  move. 
The  males  emerge  from  their  scale  and 
fly  about  to  the  females.  Living  young 
are  brought  forth,  no  eggs  being  laid. 

An  effective  spray  can  be  made  at 
home  for  these  insects.  Water- slake  15 
pounds  of  lump  lime,  add  to  this  15 
pounds  of  wet  sulphur  and  about  10 
gallons  of  water.    Boil  for  one  hour. 
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Add  water  up  to  50  g-allons  and  spray 
the  affected  parts  thoroug-hly  in  late 
fall  or  early  spring. 

If  the  luberly  Bumble  Bees  are  friends 
in  disguise.  ''Musca  domestica."  the 
common  House  Fly  is  truly  a  wolf  in 


from  about  dwellings  will  do  more  than 
an^-thing  else  to  stamp  out  this  pest. 

The  Codling  Moth  may  not  be  famil- 
iar to  all  by  that  name,  but  I  am  sure 
all  'have  made  the  acquaintance  of 
wormy  apples.    If  so.  it  is  very  likely 


House  fly  larva,  natural  size  and  enlarged  (after  Z.  P.  Metcalf,  X,  C.  Dept.  of  Agr.) 


sheep  's  clothing.  It  seems  such  a  harm- 
less insect  we  seldom  condemn  it.  And 
yet  if  the  people  of  Ohio  realized  the 
true  nature  of  this  insect,  they  would 
shun  it  as  a  more  deadly  enemy  than 
the  Copper-head  or  Kattlesnake.  Cer- 
tainlv  for  everv  death  in  the  State  caus- 


that  the  white  worm  which  caused  the 
trouble  was  the  larva  of  this  moth.  It 
was  deposited  as  an  egg  on  the  surface 
of  the  apple  by  a  pretty  little  brownish 
gray  moth  with  golden  bands  on  its 
wings.  The  first  set  of  eggs  is  laid  late 
in  spring,  the  second  in  midsummer  on 


Coddling  moth  larvae  in  apples  (after  Woglum,  X.  C.  Dept.  of  Agr. 


ed  by  venemous  snakes,  a  thousand  can 
be  directly  traced  to  the  presence  of 
the  House  Fly  in  our  homes.  The  dis- 
ease germs  which  this  fly  carries  are 
among  others  those  of  typhoid  fever, 
tuberculosis,  anthrax,  opthalmy.  many 
intestinal  disorders,  cholera,  bubonic 
plague.  The  larvae,  or  young,  of  the 
House  Fly  live  chiefly  in  horse  manure 
and    the    prompt    removal    of  this 


the  leaves  or  fruit.  When  the  eggs 
hatch,  the  larvae  bore  into  the  apple, 
the  flrst  brood  at  the  flower  end.  eat 
more  or  less  around  the  core  and.  after 
a  long  period  of  feasting,  bore  their 
way  out  again  by  a  larger  hole,  crawl 
to  the  trunk  of  the  tree  and  there 
change  to  the  winged  moth  or  pass  the 
winter  in  the  pupa  stage. 

Up  until  about  1859  there  lived  very 
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quietly  and  unobtrusively  in  some  of 
the  western  states  a  species  of  beetle 
which  has  since  become  well  known  as 
the  Colorado  Potato  Beetle.  About  this 
time  it  beg'an  to  spread  rapidly  east- 
ward, reaching  Ohio  'about  1877.  It  has 
since  spread  all  over  the  East  to  every 


of  all  sizes  up  to  a  half  iuch.  Winter 
is  passed  'as  pupa  or  adult  underground. 

Within  the  last  few  years  there  has 
appeared  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State,  at  least,  large  numbers  of  a  long- 
legged,  yellowish-brown  beetle  known 
as  the  "rose-bug"  ( Macro dactylus  sus- 


.  f 


Tomato  or  tobacco  worm,  egg  enlarged,  larva,  pupa  and  adult  about  natural  size  (after  Z.  P. 

Metcalf,  N.  C.  Dept.  of  Agr.) 


state  and  almost  to  every  potato-patch. 
It  is  a  serious  enemy  of  the  potato,  de- 
manding frequent  spraying  if  the  crop 
is  to  be  saved  at  all.  The  adults  are 
yellowish,  with  ten  long  black  stripes 
down  the  back.  The  larvae,  which  do 
most  damage,  but  not  all,  are  :slhort, 
thick,  reddish,  hump-backed  creatures 


spinosus).  For  a  long  time  past  the  in- 
sect had  confined  itself  to  rose-bushes 
chiefly,  but  lately  it  has  spread  to 
grapes,  cherry-trees  and  apple-trees,  at 
times  ruindnig  the  entire  crop  in  places. 
The  only  effective  means  of  fighting 
them  seems  to  be  to  shake  them  off  into 
large  funnels  and  kill  in  kerosene.  Their 
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immense  numbers  and  the  difficulty  of 
combating  them  give  them  the  appear- 
ance of  a  very  serious  pest  indeed.  The 
larvae  feed  on  the  roots  of  grasses. 

Tomato-worms  are  familiar  objects  to 
most  people,  but  not  all  seem  to  know 
that  these  harmle<ss  but  frig'htful-look- 


We  have  left  to  speak  of  but  one,  an 
insect  so  well  known  that  a  word  will 
suffice.  The  Honey  Bee  has  been  known 
to  m^an  from  the  earliest  historic  times. 
Their  sweet  stores  man  has  appropriat- 
ed in  return  for  the  care  he  has  lavished 
upon  them.    The  product  of  this  insect 


. 

Coddling  moth  adults  (after  Slingerjand). 


ing  creatures  are  the  young  of  a  large, 
narrow-winged,  greyish  moth.  These 
larvae  feed  extensively  on  tomatoes  and 
tobacco-plants,  eating  the  leaves,  and  do 
great  damage  in  the  State.  The  pupae 
of  these  moths  are  the  common  "jug 
handles"  often  ploughed  out  of  the 
ground. 


forms  an  important  article  of  commerce 
in  the  state  and  anyone  who  enjoys  good 
honey  will  readily  concede  Apis  melli- 
fera  to  be  one  of  Ohio's  ten  most  im- 
portant insects. 

To  my  brother,  Z.  P.  Metcalf,  of  Ral- 
eigh, X.  C,  I  am  indebted  for  kindly 
furnishing  cuts  of  the  accompanying 
illustrations. 
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Editorial 

We  'hear  iso  much  about  the  great  op- 
portunities offered  in  the  fruit  sections 
of  the  W'Cst  and  the  possibilities  of  the 
unbroken  lands.  Such  is  the  story  oi 
the  alluring  'advertisements.  Too  often 
we  become  dissatisfied  with  our  present 
location.  Stop  a  mom^ent  and  look  at 
what  we  have  at  home.  What  place 
does  our  state  hold  in  agriculture?  Of 
the  ten  leading  states  in  the  production 
of  our  most  important  ^agricultural  pro- 
ducts, Ohio  is  the  only  one  found  in  each 
list.   In  yield  of  com,  for  ex-ample,  she 


hoads  the  list  of  the  leading  corn  states. 
In  live  stock  Ohio  ranks  very  favorably 
in  numbers  when  compared  with  the 
other  states,  but  in  nearly  every  case  she 
ranks  higher  in  value  than  in  numbers, 
showing  the  superior  quality  of  the  ani- 
mials.  Quality,  a  sign  of  good,  careful 
management  and  breeding,  is  what 
counts.  Along  horticultural  lines  Ohio 
holds  only  la  medium  place,  but  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  she  will  be  one 
of  the  states  in  the  production  of  horti- 
cultural products.  The  remarkable  re- 
sults in  the  production  of  apples  during 
the  last  five  years  will  surely  substanti- 
ate this  fact.  A  new  crop,  the  sugar 
beet,  has  recently  come  into  prominence 
in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  state 
and  promises  to  be  of  great  value.  In 
the  promotion'  of  agricultural  education 
Ohio  surely  deserves  a  high  place  and 
has  the  honor  of  having  the  first  college 
in  America  to  give  real  attention  to 
agriculture.  Her  prestige  is  not  due  to 
superiority  in  just  one  or  two  lines,  but 
to  such  a  high  standing  in  so  many 
ways.  Along  many  lines  other  than 
agricultural  Ohio  is  widely  known  and 
every  one  within  her  borders  should  be 
proud  to  think  they  are  so  fortunately 
located. 


The  "Student"  wishes  to  extend  a 
hearty  greeting  to  the  Short  Course  stu- 
dents and  desires  to  help  them  in  every 
possible  way.  It  is  certainly  gratifying 
to  see  such  a  large  number  of  the  farm- 
ers of  our  state  taking  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  to  obtain  ideas  and 
gain  knowledge  along  agricultural  lines. 


With  this  issue  we  are  adding  a  few 
more  pages  to  our  paper,  containing 
state  news  of  general  interest.  It  is  our 
aim  to  gradually  enlarge  this  field  and 
make  it  an  important  feature  of  the 
magazine. 
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NEWS  NOTES 


The  program  for  the  fourth  annual 
National  Corn  Exposition,  to  be  held 
January  30th  to  February  11th,  in  the 
eight  immense  buildings  on  the  Ohio 
State  Exposition  grounds,  has  been 
completed,  and  provides  for  one  of  the 
greatest  National  Agricultural  Exposi- 
tions ever  held  in  the  world. 

The  buildings  are  connected  by  en- 
closed walks,  comfortably  heated  and 
brilliantly  illuminated,  in  all  resembling 
a  great  summer  garden  with  palms  and 
plants  and  tender  growing  crops,  giving 
the  visitors  a  whiff  of  nature  which 
will  more  remind  them  of  a  balmj"  June 
day  than  of  the  winter  season. 

This  great  National  Corn  Exposition 
will  be  a  grand  round-up  of  all  state 
agricultural  shows  and  agricultural 
meetings.  The  name  ''Corn  Exposi- 
tion" does  not  mean  that  only  corn 
will  be  shown,  for  all  grains  and  grasses, 
the  prize-winners  only,  at  the  various 
state  shows,  will  be  in  competition  for 
the  valuable  National  trophies. 

More  than  35  states  will  have  com- 
petitive exhibits.  Twenty-five  state 
agricultural  colleges  and  experiment 
stations  will  have  scientific  exhibits, 
each  demonstrating  its  most  advanced 
experimental  work.  These  exhibits, 
which  will  be  in  charge  of  expert  dem- 
onstrators, will  deal,  in  a  practical  way, 
with  nearly  every  phase  of  the  science 
of  agriculture.  For  instance:  North 
Carolina  will  emphasize  the  cotton  in- 
dustry— from  the  growing  plant  to  the 
manufactured  article — ^with  cotton  gin 
and  loom  in  actual  operation,  while  Il- 
linois will  especially  emphasize  its  soil 
work.  Never  before  in  the  hstory  of  the 
Avorld  has  there  been  such  a  showng  of 


results  in  agriculture,  based  on  scien- 
tific investigation. 

The  federal  department  of  agriculture 
will  be  represented  with  its  famous  ex- 
hibit which  fills  two  large  furniture 
cars,  and  which  has  just  been  returned 
from  the  international  exposition  at 
Buenos  Ayres. 

Important  among  the  many  meetings, 
exhibits  and  other  special  features  of 
this  greatest  of  agricultural  expositions 
may  be  mentioned  the  meetings  of  the 
American  Breeders'  Association;  the 
Ohio  Dairymen 's  Association ;  the  Na- 
tion-al  Rural  Life  Conference ;  the  Ohio 
Conservation  Association ;  the  Ohio 
Corn  Improvement  Association  and 
-numerous  live  stock  associations.  There 
will  be  special  features  of  vital  interest 
to  the  Y.  ]\I.  C.  A.,  churches,  colleges, 
schools,  the  farmer,  and  the  city  man 
and  their  families  alike. 

Special  entertainment  features  will 
include  a  two-ring  winter  circus,  band 
concerts  with  vocal  soloists,  and  moving 
pictures. 

Speakers  of  nation-wide  reputation 
will  deliver  addresses  daily  on  the  Na- 
tional Corn  Exposition  program. 


POULTRY  SHOW. 

]\Iore  than  1500  specimens  are  as- 
sured for  the  exhibit  of  the  Ohio  State 
Poultry  Association,  Jan.  17-21.  About 
68  classes  mil  be  represented.  In  addi- 
tion there  are  to  be  turkeys,  peafowls, 
ducks,  geese,  game  chickens  and  ban- 
tams. Among  the  large  exhibitors  are 
the  Hartman  Farm,  0.  E.  Miles, 
A.  Joyce,  Ira  Kelley  and  AY.  Kelsey 
Schoepf.  The  show  will  be  held  in  the 
large  store  rooms,  236.  238.  240  Norffh 
High  street. 
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AMERICAN  BERKSHIRE  CONGRESS 

Pro'grain  of  the  Fifth  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  the  American  Berkshire  Con- 
gress, Feb.  7th,  2  P.  M. :  Address  of 
Welcome,  Pres.  W.  0.  Thompson; 
Greeting  of  Ohio  Berkshire  Associa- 
tion, Prof.  C.  S.  Plumb;  President's  An- 
nual Address,  T.  H.  JMcDonald;  Report 
of  Officers;  Appointment  of  Commit- 
tees; 6  P.  M.,  Annual  B>anquet;  7  :30  P. 
M.,  The  Pure  Bred  Hog,  a  Factor  in 
Our  Rural  Economy,  Prof.  J.  J.  Fergu- 
son ;  The  Berkshire  Hog — English  and 
American,  Prof.  C.  S.  Plumb.  Wednes- 
day, Feb.  8th—  9A.  M.,  The  Berkshires 
of  the  East,  J.  E.  Dodge,  of  Pennsylva- 
nia; The  Relationship  of  the  Large 
Breeder  to  the  Beginner,  W.  S.  Corsia, 
of  Illinois;  1.30  P.  M.,  S^ale  of  50  head 
of  bred  sows,  Judging  Pavilion. 


The  last  number  of  the  "Ohio  For- 
ester," which  is  published  by  the  State 
Forestr}^  Society,  contains  a  valuable 
article  on  the  "Development  of  For- 
estry in  Ohio."  This  article  is  written 
by  Mr.  J.  W.  0 'Byrne,  of  Miami  Uni- 
versity. It  treats  of  the  early  forest 
conditions  in  Ohio,  the  work  of  indi- 
viduals and  organizations  to  promote 
the  interests  of  forestry,  with  an  inter- 
esting discussion  of  present  conditions 
and  plans  for  the  future.  There  is  ap- 
pended to  the  article  a  fairly  complete 
bibliography  of  what  has  been  published 
along  forestry  lines  in  Ohio.  This 
should  be  useful  for  forestry  students. 


Mr.  C.  E.  Freeman,  an  expert  cheese 
maker  of  Hiram,  Ohio,  has  been  engag- 
ed to  give  instructions  in  cheese  mak- 
ing to  the  short  course  students.  Mr. 
Freeman  has  had  wide  experience  and 
first  introduced  Cammembert  cheese 
into  Ohio.  Mr.  G.  J.  Underhill  has  also 
been  appointed  assistant  in  butter  mak- 
ing. 


HORTICULTURAL  SPECIAL. 

During  the  week  of  Jan.  17  a  train 
especially  equipped  by  the  Extension 
Department  for  lectures  and  exhibition 
purposes  will  visit  towns  in  sotuhwest- 
ern  Ohio.  About  seven  stops  will  be 
made  each  dsij,  varying  from  thirty 
minutes  to  two  'hours  each.  Lectures, 
a  small  fruit  exhibit,  and  illustrative 
material  will  be  the  means  of  hasty  in- 
struction to  the  farmers.  The  lectures 
on  Horticulture  will  be  given  by  Profs. 
V.  H.  Davis  and  J.  H.  Oourley.  C.  R. 
Titlow  will  also  lecture  on  poultry  rais- 
ing. 


J.  C.  Britton,  '98,  who  has  been  a 
government  soil  expert,  connected  with 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
the  past  ten  years,  lias  resigned  his  po- 
sition and  is  now  in  the  employ  of  the 
Southern  Nut  and  Fruit  Co.  He  is  lo- 
cated at  Albany,  G-a.,  where  the  com- 
pany has  2000  acres  that  they  are  plant- 
ing to  pecans.  Mr.  Britton  has  sent 
Prof.  Lazenby  specimens  of  fourteen 
varieties  of  this  nut. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  State 
Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  in 
Columbus,  Jan.  11-13.  The  second  Ohio 
Apple  Show  will  be  held  at  the 
same  time.  The  program  of  the  meet- 
ing is  one  of  the  best  that  the  Society 
has  ever  prepared,  and  no  student  of 
horticulture  can  afford  to  miss  either 
the  meeting  or  the  apple  show. 


E.  R.  Linn.  '10,  who  has  been  engag- 
ed as  civil  eu'gineer  on  a  railway  in 
New  Plampshire,  has  accepted  a  position 
in  the  Forestry  service  of  that  state. 


The  Agronomy  Class  in  Seeds  and 
^Market  Grains  have  been  judging  corn 
at  several  shows  which  have  been  held 
in  neighboring  counties. 
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The  las't  regular  niouthlv  meeting  of 
the  Forestr}'  Society  was  held  Jan.  9. 
One  feature  of  the  meeting  was  "Ob- 
servations" by  different  members,  and 
a  review  of  current  forest  literature. 
The  members  of  this  Society  are  look- 
ing forward  to  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  State  Forestry  Society  and  the  State 
Conservation  Congress,  which  take 
place  during  the  first  week  in  Febru- 
ary.   

At  the  annnal  meeting  of  the  Colum- 
bus Horticultural  Societj",  held  Decem- 
ber 31,  Prof.  Lazenby  was  re-elected 
President,  and  Director  Smith,  of  the 
Weather  Bureau,  was  elected  Chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee. 


At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of 
the  Agricultural  Society,  Mr.  E.  R. 
Root,  of  Medina.  0.,  gave  a  most  inter- 
esting and  instructive  illustrative  lec- 
ture on  Bees.  At  the  close  of  the  lec- 
ture 3Ir.  Root  gave  some  demonstra- 
tions in  live  bee  hiandling. 


Four  o'clock  lectures  are  being  held 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Short  Course  stu- 
dents. The  speakers  to  date  have  been 
Mr.  E.  R.  Root,  of  Medina,  on  "Bee 
Culture,"  and  Mr.  B.  E.  Carmichael  on 
"Feeding." 


The  winter  course  in  Agriculture 
started  on  Monday,  Jan.  2.  The  enroll- 
ment is  about  155,  which  is  somewluit 
larger  than  last  year.  There  are  twelve 
students  enrolled  in  t)he  special  course 
in  dairying,  and  about  forty  in  the 
course  in  Horticulture. 


Prof.  Chas.  S.  Plumb  spent  several 
days  in  New  York  last  week,  visiting 
some  of  the  best  Holstein-Friesian  herds 
in  the  country.  His  ultimate  object 
was  the  purchase  of  a  high  class  bull 
for  the  University  herd. 


A  special  Brown  Duval  moisture 
tester  has  been  loaned  for  demonstra- 
tion work  at  the  Corn  Show.  The  tester 
is  largely  of  glass  -and  so  constructed 
that  all  the  manipulations  can  be  ob- 
served. 


At  the  annual  Farmers'  Week  at 
State  College,  Pa.,  Prof.  Plumb  was 
one  of  the  leading  authorities  and  gave 
several  important  lectures  on  Animal 
Husbandry  nmtters. 


David  Fyffe  was  again  in  the  lime- 
lig^ht  with  la  lengthy  and  highly  enter- 
taining article  in  the  Breeders'  G-azette 
on  "Past  and  Present  Champions." 
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STATE  NEWS 


The  oflficial  flag  of  Ohio,  adopted  May  9th,  1902.  The  stripes  are  red  and  white.  Seven- 
teen stars  are  on  a  blue  field,  surrounding  a  white  ^ '  0 "  with  a  red  center. 


Clinton  Counity  is  se'eing  some  good 
results  from  the  work  done  in  its  Ex- 
tension Schools.  This  fall  the  school  was 
held  early  in  October,  which  date  is  a 
little  early,  as  the  men  who  need  these 
in'structions  moist,  lare  very  busy  at  that 
time  sowing  wheat.  The  Domestic  Sci- 
ence department  was  well  'attended  by 
women  eager  to  learn  some  of  the  sci- 
entific principles  of  preparing  foods. 
They  think  this  a  very  important  part 
of  the  extension  work. 

Many  'of  the  farm^ers  of  Clinton  Co. 
are  planning  to  attend  the  National 
Corn  Show. 

Clark  County  was  well  well  repre- 
sented in  the  recent  Intern  at  ional,  Mr. 
Jewett,  of  South  Vienna,  'and  Wm.  Rob- 
bing, of  Springfield,  being  prominent 
among  the  exhibitors. 

The  cow,  ''Eva  De  Kol  Hengerveld," 
owned  by  George  J.  Hall,  of  North 
Olmsted,  Cuyalhoga  Co.,  has  just  com- 
pleted a  seven-day  test  in  which  she 
produced  19.4  pounds  of  butter,  80  per 
cent.  fat.  Several  'herds  of  pure  bred 
Holsteins  have  recently  been  started  in 
this  community,  resultin.g  in  an  awak- 
ening interest  in  dairying.    IMost  of  the 


stock  has  been  purchased  in  New  York 
and  is  of  very  good  quality. 

Two  Institutes  were  held  in  Decem- 
ber. At  South  Vienna  (Clark  Co.),  the 
26th  and  27th;  State  Speaker  C.  P. 
Wiagner  and  Local  Speaker  J.  S.  Swaid- 
ner,  of  Springfield,  were  tlie  leading 
speakers.  There  was  a  good  attend- 
ance of  interested  Farmers.  The  other 
Institute  was  'held  at  Fremont,  the  30th 
and  31st.  New  Carlisle  is  to  have  an 
Institute  January  13th  land  14th. 

One  and  one-'half  acres  of  apples, 
owned  by  James  C  Donaldson,  of  North 
Olmstead,  produced  500  bushels  of  very 
superior  quality.  They  brought  in  a 
net  profit  of  nearly  $400.  There  were 
65  trees  in  all,  mostly  Baldwins  and 
Ben  Davis.  The  trees  were  not  ferti- 
lized or  sprayed,  nor  did  they  receive 
any  particular  care.  The  orchard  had 
been  used  as  a  pig  pasture  for  a  num- 
ber of  year.  This  instance  is  not  given 
as  an  argument  against  the  applying 
of  scientific  practices  in  caring  for  an 
orchard,  but  to  show  what  is  sometimes 
secured  in  spite  of  a  lack  of  care. 

A  Farmers'  Institute  was  held  at 
Scioto  (Scioto  Co.),  Jan.  11-12. 
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During  the  past  month,  Beechland 
Stock  Farm,  owned  by  Clark  Bros., 
Harrison  County,  shipped  as  breeding 
stock  over  600  turkej^s.  They  went  to 
38  states,  Mexico  and  Panama.  Turkey 
breeding  is  a  new  Mne  for  Beechland 
Farm,  but  they  already  (have  a  reputa- 
tion for  Angus  Cattle  and  Berkshire 
Hogs  which  was  helped  not  a  little  at 
this  year's  fairs. 

Putnam  County  raised  several  hun- 
dred acres  of  sugar  beets  this  past  sea- 
son and  shipped  to  the  Paulding  fac- 
tory. 

Agriculture  is  taught  in  the  public 
schools  in  ]\Iilan,  Erie  Co. 

]\Ir.  Hoover,  w'ho  lives  north  of  ]\Iilan 
and  manufactures  potato  diggers,  is  try- 
ing out  a  potato  picker. 

The  Clermont  County  School  was 
held  Nov.  7  to  11. 

A  long  distance  corn  contest  was  held 
last  season  in  Mercer  county.  Ear-to- 
row  tests  were  planted  in  the  spring. 
At  the  county  fair  held  in  Celina  an  op- 
portunity was  given  to  examine  the 
reman tnts  of  the  ears  and  guess  on 
which  Avould  be  the  heaviest  jdelders. 
The-  local  corn  show  was  held  this 
month. 

The  fruit  industry  is  developing  very 
rapidh^  in  Lawrence  Count}^  Owing 
to  a  very  unfavorable  season  this  past 
year  there  was  only  -about  50  per  cent, 
of  a  crop  in  the  county  las  a  whole,  yet 
over  100,000  barrels  were  produced  and 
at  least  75,000  barrels  of  these  were 
Pome  Beauties.  There  was  a  Farmers' 
Institute  held  at  Labelle,  Dec.  12th  and 
13th.  The  speakers  were  D.  D.  Har^h 
■and  Gr.  C.  Housekeeper.  It  was  rather 
poorly  attended,  yet  it  was  a  very  good 
Institute.  The  topics  mosth^  discussed 
were  Fruit  Growing,  Taxation  and  the 
Centralization  of  Schools.  Several  of 
tihe  fruit  growers  of  this  county  made' 
an  exhibit  of  fruit  at  the  Ohio  Apple 


Show,  held  at  Columbus,  Jan.  9th  to 
14th. 

''Cro^wn,"  the  Champion  carcass  steer 
at  the  late  International,  was  sired  by 
"Adamant  of  iMeadowbrook, "  one  of 
the  Angus  herd  bulls  used  in  the  'herd 
of  high  grade  Angus  owned  by  Beech- 
land  Stock  Farm,  Harrison  Co. 

0.  P.  Kinney,  Vice  President  of  the 
Valparaiso  Universitj^,  owns  the  largest 
apple  orchard  in  Harrison  County.  He 
harvested  4,600  bushels  from  600  bear- 
ing trees — all  fine,  large,  sound  apples. 
Orcharding  is  in  its  infancy  in  this 
county,  but  it  pays. 

In  Holmes  County  a  system  of  live 
stock  farming,  begun  before  the  soil 
was  exhausted,  has  kept  the  land  from 
deteriorating  very  much.  Interest  in 
progressive  agriculture  is  only  begin- 
ning, but  it  is  hoped  that  co-operation, 
among  individuals,  and  an  Extension 
School,  will  be  secured  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. 

The  lady  assistant  steward  of  the 
State  Orange  is  a  member  of  Nebraska 
Orange  at  Ashville,  Pickaway  County. 

One  of  the  two  new  Normal  Schools 
to  be  established  in  Northern  Ohio  will 
be  located  at  Bowling  Green,  the  coun- 
ty seat  of  Wood  County.  Townspeople 
and  farmers  worked  together  to  land 
this  prize. 

In  Butler  County  cholera  epidemics 
decreased  only  with  the  arrival  of  cold- 
er Aveather.  Floats  are  to  be  tried  by 
several  as  a  solution  to  excessive  prices 
charged  by  fertilizer  companies.  A 
corn  show  was  held  at  Okena,  Jan.  5-6. 

Van  "Wert  County  was  recenth^  vis- 
ited by  a  car  from  Western  States. 
Though  the  exhibits  were  attractive, 
the  correspondent  from  that  place  be- 
lieves that  they  could  fit  out  an  even 
better  ''Ohio  car." 

The  Ross  County  Corn  Show,  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Ross  Count}^ 
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Corn  Improveme<n't  Association,  at  Ohil- 
lieotbe,  0.,  closed  a  mos't  successful  ex- 
hibition on  Saturday,  Dec.  17.  There 
was  a  large  list  of  entries,  which  were 
well  taken  care  of  in  the  Eagles  large 
and  commodious  hall.  The  judging  was 
done  hy  Mr.  Edward  McCune,  of  Wil- 
mington, Ohio,  assisted  by  Mr.  Q.  S. 
Gook,  Jr.,  of  Ohillicothe,  who  spent  the 
entire  day  Thursday  in  placing  the 
awards.  Mr.  Herschel  Climer,  of  Gilles- 
pieville,  was  the  m'ost  successful  exhib- 
itor at  the  show,  taking  one  first  prie 
of  $50  in  gold,  two  second  pries  and  la 
few  others.  Mr.  Climer  was  the  most 
successful  exhibitor  two  years  ago,  thus 
demonstrating  his  ability  to  raise  prize- 
winning  corn.  The  prizes  were  liberal, 
amounting  in  all  to  $400.00.  Judge 
]\lcCune  said  it  was  as  fine  an  exhibition 
as  he  had  seen  at  any  time.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  show  was  held  la  Corn  In- 
stitute, which  was  addressed  by  the 
Hon.  Reniek  Dunlap,  State  Dairy  and 
Food  Commissioner;  John  M.  Jamison, 
of  Roxabel;  ITerschel  Climer,  of  Gilles- 
pie viTle ;  F.  C.  Kerr,  'of  Lyndon,  .and  Q. 
S.  Gook,  Jr.,  of  Ghillicothe.  Mr.  Dun- 
lap  handled  the  subject  of  disposing  of 
the  corn  crop  in  a  very  able  manner. 
Mr.  Jamison  spoke  upon  "Legumes  and 
'Rje  as  a  Fertilizer  for  the  Corn  Crop." 
]\Ir.  Climer 's  address  was  on  the  topic, 
"The  Types  and  Varieties  of  Corn  for 
Ross  Co."  Mr.  Kerr  told  his  audience 
how  he  prepared  the  seed  bed  for  his 
corn  crop.  Mr.  Cook  spoke  of  his  ex- 
periments in  this  county  for  the  State 
Experiment  Station  with  a  view  of  de- 
termining the  thickness  of  planting. 

The  Twenty-second  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute was  held  at  Richmond  on  Dec.  12- 
13,  1910.  John  Bogg  Columbus,  of 
Grove,  and  S.  W.  Moore,  of  Elwell,  W. 
Va.,  were  present.  There  was  a  large 
attendance,  good  interest  and  a  very 
profitable  Institute.     Grrange  work  is 


on  the  jump  in  this  county,  two  new 
ones  and  one  old  one  organized  within 
the  past  six  m'onths,  with  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  members.  A  Corn 
show  was  held  at  the  same  time  of  the 
Institute,  in  which  much  interest  was 
taken.  A  fime  Percheron  stallion  was 
brought  into  Jefferson  Co.  lately. 

The  Lancaster  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock 
Asso'ciation  held  a  very  successful  ex- 
hibition of  fine  poultry  during  the  week 
of  December  12th.  This  is  the  annual 
show  of  the  Association  and  breeders 
of  pure  bred  poultry  from  many  parts 
of  the  state  were  present. 

The  Fairfield  County  Corn  Improve- 
ment Association  held  its  third  annual 
Corn  exhibition  on  Dec.  29,  30  and  31, 
at  Lancaster.  Corn  talks  and  addresses 
were  a  feature  of  the  show.  A  large 
exhibit  was  made,  for  corn  is  King  in 
Fairfield. 

The  thirty-eighth  anmual  session  of 
the  State  Grange  met  at  Zanesville,  De- 
cember 13-16.  Nearly  1000  people  were 
in  attendance.  Eighty  counties  out  of 
the  88  were  represented  by  delegates. 

A  Farmers'  Institute  was  held  at 
Norwich,  Muskingum  Co.,  Dec.  19-20. 
Large  audiences  were  present  at  every 
session. 

Potatoes  in  Stark  Co.  are  very  good 
for  those  farmers  who  sprayed  and 
watched  the  bugs,  but  neglectful  farm- 
ers dug  only  a  partial  crop  and  one  did 
not  dig  a  portion  of  his  field  at  all. 
Apples  were  a  fair  crop  and  in  Canton 
average  now  80c  per  half  bushel,  or 
$4.80  per  barrel.  Farmiers  generally 
have  only  a  few  on  hand. 

The  first  Agricultural  Extension 
School  of  Morrow  Co.  was  held  at  Mt. 
Gilead,  the  county  seat,  from  the  4th 
to  the  9th  of  December.  Eighty-two 
men  were  enrolled  in  the  Agricultural 
■course  and  sixty-five  ladies  in  the 
Home-Makers'  course.    As  the  school 
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aavaiieed  the  number  of  ladicvs  attend- 
ing greatly  increased.  After  making 
tne  start,  men  Avere  ahva.ys  to  be  seen 
present  on  the  following  days.  The  in- 
structors in  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
men't  were  Stiner,  Evans  and  AVaide, 
of  0.  S.  U.,  and  AYelton,  of  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station.  Mrs.  C.  AY.  Folk 
was  instructor  in  the  Home-Makers' 
course,  with  Aliss  Billman  as  assistant. 
Should  the  school  be  held  next  year,  a 
much  larger  attendance  is  certain. 

Lake  County  had  its  first  Agricul- 
tural Extension  School  Dec.  12-17.  The 
largest  day's  attendance  was  over  130. 
AA^.  H.  Darst  and  0.  ^l.  Johnson  were 
among  the  instructors.  ^Aluch  entiiusi- 
asm  seems  to  have  been  created.  Farm- 
ers who  attended  thoug'ht  it  was  a  great 
thing  and  felt  well  repaid  for  their  time. 
On  the  last  afternoon  the  school  visited 
the  Holden  Farm,  in  Mentor,  to  see 
some  of  their  excellent  dairy  stock. 
Awards  for  the  Boj^s'  Corn  Growing 
Contest  -  were  also  made  during  this 
school  week. 

^Medina  County  held  its  second  Poul- 
try and  Pet  Stock  Show  on  Dec.  7,  8 
and  9,  in  ^Medina.  It  proved  to  be  a  big 
event  and  brought  together  over  600 
fowls,  besides  other  birds  and  pet 
stock,  the  total  number  of  entries  being 
about  200  more  than  last  year.  The 
judging  was  done  by  Mr.  J.  E.  G-ault, 
of  Chippewa  Lake,  in  a  very  able  and 
satisfactory  manner.  The  Rhode  Island 
Reds  were  in  greatest  numbers,  with  85 
entries,  and  the  following  breeds  had 
entries  in  the  order  named :  AA'hite  Leg- 
horns, Buff  Rocks,  AYihite  AA^yandottes, 
Minorcas  and  AYhite  Rocks.  ^lany 
other  breeds  w^ere  represented,  besides 
ducks,  doves,  hares  and  guinea  pigs. 
It  was  a  very  successful  show. 

Geauga  County'  second  Extension 
School,  held  at  Burton,  Dec.  5-9.  w^as 
very  successful  in  all  respects.    The  at- 


tendance was  about  100  in  each  depart- 
ment. Enthusiasm  among  the  students 
was  very  high.  The  ladies  report  the 
work  in  the  lIome-AIakers'  department. 
Miss  Jefferson  and  ]\Iiss  Van  Sickle  in- 
structors, as  very  instructive  and  bene- 
ficial. Prof.  Xeale  found  the  men  re- 
sponsive to  all  phases  of  the  dairj^  prob- 
lem. The  work  with  corn  in  the  Farm 
Crops  division  was  of  especial  interest, 
and  Prof.  Darst  presented  the  work 
very  well.  Perhaps  the  most  apprecia- 
tion and  satisfaction  was  expressed 
about  Prof.  Johnson  and  his  work  in 
Soil  Fertility.  The  subject  appealed  to 
each  student  and  brought  out  many 
questions.  Prof.  Johnson  was  primed 
to  the  brim  and  met  all  cjueries  with  a 
comprehensive  reply.  There  was  not  a 
moment  lost  while  he  had  the  floor. 
Several  adjoining  towns  are  working 
for  the  next  school.  The  AA^estern  Re- 
serve Holstein-Friesian  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation at  its  last  meeting  took  steps 
to  co-operate  with  the  legislators  from 
its  district  upon  all  proposed  dairy  and 
agricutlural  legislation.  This  associa- 
tion is  a  most  live  organization  and 
leading  in  all  advance  steps. 

]\Iuch  interest  is  manifested  over  the 
efforts  of  two  horticulturalists  in  the 
southern  part  of  Geauga  County.  They 
are  trying  to  control  the  codling  moth 
and  other  orchard  pests  by  banding 
their  apple  trees.  AA^hile  surrounding 
orchards  are  brown  in  the  spring  and 
appleless  in  the  fall,  these  men  have 
good  crops. 

In  Stark  County  Registered  Jerseys 
are  the  favorite  dairy  stock. 

December  23-24  were  the  dates  of  the 
Corn  Show  and  Institute  at  AYest  Jef- 
ferson (Madison  Co.).  ]\Iadison  County 
farmers  favor  having  quail  protected 
by  the  same  laws  as  song  birds. 

In  Guernsey  Count}"  ]Mr.  L.  H.  AYil- 
son  raised  83  bushels  31  pounds  of  corn 
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on  an  acre.  This  is  considered  a  good 
yield  for  this  year  in  that  vicinity.  A 
sample  of  the  corn  will  be  exhibited  nt 
the  State  Corn  Show  in  Oolumbus. 

Several  thousand  western  bred,  Chi- 
cago marketed  sheep  are  being  fed  in 
Miadison  County  this  winter. 

The  feeding  of  grade  Shorthorns  is  a 
feature  in  Pickaway  County.  Mr.  Re- 
ber  has  a  herd  <oi  about  ninety  head.  A 
chicken  show  was  held  in  connection 
with  the  Institute  at  Ashville  this 
month.  This  show  is  part  of  a  cam- 
paign to  improve  the  quality  of  poultry 
kept. 

County  Correspondents  whose  news  is 
printed  in  this  issue,  with  the  name  of 
the  counties  which  they  represent : 

F.  B.  Winter— Scioto. 

Gr.  C.  Portz — Tuscarawas. 

L.  M.Fox  — Geauga. 


A.  C.  Abbot— Medina. 
Chas.  M.  Ri'cihardson — Lake. 
C  C.  Long — Morrow. 
H.  B.  - Bates— Stark. 
Corwin  Blue — Madison. 
F.  L.  White — Muskingum. 
C.  W.  Hengst— Fairfield. 
Albert  Mayfirth— Holmes. 
C.  W.  McCullough— Jefferson. 
J.  E.  Stewart — Guernsey. 
H.  L.  Reber — Pickaway. 
Jas.  Mc  Callist er — Ross . 

C.  J.  Pair- Wood. 

E.  A.  Risser — Putnam. 
H.  J.  Brown — Erie. 
E.  H.  Mickle— Clark. 
T.  J.  Lane— Clinton. 
T.  A.  Dubrul — Clermont. 
A.  E.  ShanMin — Mercer. 

D.  H.  Clippinger — Van  Wert. 
Walter  Holson — Ashtabula . 


The  Possibilities  of 

(Continued  f 

kept  sufficient  live  stock  to  produce 
about  a  ton  and  la  half  of  manure  for 
each  acre,  "w^hile  the  Station  h'as  expend- 
ed on  each  acre  in  the  cereals  for  lime 
and  fertilizers  about  $4.50  and  has  used 
nearly  four  tons  of  mianure  for  each 
acre.  Allowing  50  cents  per  ton  for 
the  labior  of  handling  the  manure,  the 
net  proceeds  of  an  average  acre  for 
the  county  has  amounted  to  $14.35,  and 
that  for  the  Station  to  $24.50,  a  differ- 
ence -of  $10  per  acre  in  favor  of  the 
Station's  crops,  lor  en'ough  to  pay  the 
entire  labor  eost  of  producing  the  crops. 

The  Ohio  Station's  experiments  are 
not  limited  to  those  conducted  in 
Wayne  county,  but  are  being  duplicated 
in  several  other  isections  of  the  state, 
on  soils  widely  different  in  character, 
and  they  all  teach  the  same  lesson, 
namely:  that  it  is  ^abundantly  possible 
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rom  Page  9.) 

to  very  greatly  increase  the  average 
production  of  Ohio's  soils,  and  to  ac- 
complish this  by  methods  under  which 
each  upward  step  in  production  wi^l  be 
more  than  compensated  by  the  greater 
value  of  the  resultant  produ'ce. 

The  successful  employment  of  these 
methods,  however,  involves  a  more  thor- 
ough training  in  the  scientific  princi- 
ples upon  which  the  miaintenance  of 
soil  fertility  depends  than  that  obtained 
in  the  ordinary  high  school  and  denom- 
inational college.  Very  few  of  the 
present  generation  of  Ohio  farmers 
have  had  such  training.  The  majority 
are  therefore  working  largely  in  the 
dark.  The  methods  w'hich  their  fathers 
followed  SO'  successfully  on  virgin  soils 
are  no  longer  sufficient  for  the  worn 
fields  which  they  have  inherited,  but 
they  are  not  able  to  adjust  their  prac- 
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tice  to  'the  new  conditions,  and  the  con- 
sequence is  that  the  average  Ohio  farm 
is  producing'  not  more  than  half  the  pro- 
duce of  whieh  it  is  capable,  and  farms 
everywhere  are  for  sale  at  prices  based 
ui>on  their  low  production. 

To  the  man,  therefore,  "\^-ho  is  able  to 
make  use  of  the  methods  in  agriculture 
which  have  been  Avorked  out  by  scien- 
tific investigation,  there  is  no  more 
l^romising  field  for  investment  than  is 
ofi:'ered  by  the  farm  lands  of  Ohio,  and 
to  the  young  man  who  has  had  the  good 
fortune  to  grow  up  on  a  farm  and  thus 
absorb  that  practical!  knowledge  of  and 
experience  in  the  work  of  the  farm 
which  can  only  be  obtained  on  the  farm 


itself,  and  then  has  been  able  to  supple- 
ment that  practical  experience  with 
the  scientific  training  offered  by  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  the  redemption 
of  a  rundown  farm  loffers  an  enticing 
opportunity. 


Lagonda  View  Farm 

EDWARD  M.  MICKLE,  Prop. 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 

Registered : 

duroc-jersey  swine, 
ra:\ibouillet  sheep, 

JERSEY  CATTLE,  and 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  CHICKENS. 


WKy  Have  Poor  Milk? 

You  do  not  expect  poor,  impoverished  land  to  yield  big  crops  and  abundant  har- 
vests. Is  it  then  any  more  reasonable  to  expect  poor  milk,  impoverished  by  unclean- 
lines,  to  produce  good  butter  and  cheese? 

Quality  once  taken  away  cannot  be  restored.  Poor  milk  has  a  value,  but  not  one 
equal  to  good  clean  milk. 

You  doubtless  use 


Indian  in  Circle 


Wyandotte 
Dairyman's  Cleaner  and  Cleanser 


Why  not,  then,  tell  the  patron  what  it  has  done  for  you  ? 
Show  him  its  cleaning  and  sweetening  properties,  and  how  fret- 
ly  it  rinses,  leaving  no  flavor  or  residue.  Tell  him  of  its  purity 
In  Every  Package  ^^^^^  ^-^^^  makes  no  suds.  Tell  him  also  of  its  excellence  as  a 
household  cleaner.    Helf)  him  so  that  he  can  help  you.    Order  from  your  supply  house. 

THE  J.  B.  FORD  CO.,  Sole  Mfrs. 

WYANDOTTE,  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 

This  cleaner  has  been  awarded  the  highest  prize  wherever  exhibited. 


It  he-lps  us  and  pleases  the  advertiser  when  you  say,  "I  saw  it  in  The  AgricUtural  Student. 
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PHOTOS 


FROM  THE  OLD  RELIABLE 


COLUMBUS.O. 

STATE  AND  HIGH  STS.,  ARE  THE  BEST. 
Special  Rates  to  O.  S.  U.  Students. 


Savings  Invested  in  Realty 

Put  your  money  in  residential  building  lots. 
Be  sure  they  are  in  improved  sections.  Buy  close 
to  a  big  city.  Pureliase  early,  don't  let  others 
make  profits  out  of  you.  The  greatest  fortunes 
were  made  by  realty  investments.  We  Avill  ofCer 
1000  choice  building  lots  on  Dec.  1st,  at  prices 
that  will  pay  very  handsome  profits.  Terms  of 
purchase,  $25.00  cash,  per  lot,  balance  in  thirty- 
six  equal  payments.  No  interest  or  taxes  during 
this  period.  If  you  die  before  completing  your 
payments,  a  deed  is  given  your  heirs,  without 
further  cost.  Size  of  lots,  25  x  120  feet  and  up- 
ward. Price  of  lots,  $75.00  and  upward,  accord- 
ing to  location.  By  investing  in  land  you  own 
something  for  your  money.  Investments  in  stocks 
or  saving  accounts  are  under  the  control  of  oth. 
ers.  We  guarantee  you  a  profit  of  at  least  25  per 
cent,  for  the  first  year.  Subscription  lists  are  now 
open.  By  remitting  us  $10.00  per  lot,  subscribers 
get  first  selections.  The  first  500  subscribers 
will  also  receive  a  credit  of  10  per  cent,  on  their 
purchase.  Act  now.  Let  us  make  money  for  you 
and  protect  your  savings. 

We  want  agents  in  your  locality.  Write  us  the 
names  and  addresses  of  some  of  your  neighbors. 
Do  it  now. 

BUFFALO  LAND  SECURITY  CO. 

ELLICOTT  SQ.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


A  STANDARD  WORK  REVISED 

The  Tenth  (Revised)  Edition  of 

"FEEDS  AND  FEEDING 

By  Prof.  W.  A.  Henry. 

Fresh  from  the  press.    Eecognized  as  one 
of  the  best  works  on  feeding.  Used  as  a  text- 
book in  nearly  evecry  Agricultural  College. 
The   Eegular  Price   of   this  valuable 

book,  Feeds  and  Feeding,  is   $2  25 

The  Agricultural  Student,  remainder  of 

the  year,  including  the  big  Corn  issue  35 

Total    $2  60 

Our  Price  for  Both   $2  25 

Or  including  the  Agricultural  Student 

another  year,  1911-12   $2  60 

Book  sent  prepaid.    Make  remittances  to 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT, 
Columbus,  O. 

Note — This  oifer  does  not  apply  to  students 
at  the  Ohio  Agricultural  College. 


THE  DAIRYMAN  WHO  MAS 

CREAM 

to  sell  will  find  his  best  interests  served  by  shipping  it  to  us.   Our  co-oper- 
ative plan  brings  the  best  results  to  the  shipper.    "Write  for  particulars. 
A  Postal  Will  Bring  Booklet. 

The  West  Jefferson  Creamery  Co. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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199-201  SOUTH  HIGH  STREET 

Artistic  Photo£raphy 

^^Just  a  little  better  than  the  hesV^ 
SPECIAL  RATES  TO  STUDENTS 

L    We  Frame  Pictures  of  all  kinds  —  RIGHT 

A  Good  Reputation 

is  the  foundation  I  build  on  and  every  sale  I  make  must  strengthen  that 
reputation.  If  it  doesn't,  it  is  a  poor  sale  for  both  of  us.  IMY  CLOTHES 
help  build  what  I  am.   See  my  offerings  at  $20  to  $30. 

Your  Cleaning  and  Pressing  Solicited. 

The  "So -Different"  Tailory 

(C.  H.  BRADLEY,  Prop.) 
HIGH  STREET  AT  TENTH  AVENUE.  OPEN  EVENINGS. 


"THE  COLLEGE  IININ" 

"DAVE"  WARWICK,  Proprietor. 

Bowling,  PodI,  Magazines,  Cigars 

Pinest  Amusement  Parlor  in  the  City 
1547  NORTH  HIGH.  BELL,  NORTH  3489 
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Prominent  Breeders  of  Live  Stock 

We  know  these  breeders  to  be  reliable  and  safe. 


Franklin  Berkshire  Herd 

Herd  headed  by  Premier  C"s  Lad,  128000,  one 
of  Longfellow  Premier  C's  best  sons,  and  Royal 
Champion    Improver,    a   model    son    of  Rival's 
Champion.    Stock  for  sale  at  all  times.    I  sell 
nothing  but  the  best  for  breeding  purposes. 
A.  E.  FISHER 
Grove    City,    Franklin    County,  Ohio. 
P.   O.   Orient,  Ohio. 


Cherry  Valley  Devon  Herd 

My  Devons  are  bred  for  milk  and  beef  quali- 
ties. The  farmers'  cow  and  no  mistake.  Call  and 
see  my  herd  and  be  convinced  that  the  Devon  is 
the  best  of  cattle  for  beef.  Imtter,  milk  and  beauty. 

J.  C.  SHAW 
p.  O.  Box  537  NEWARK,  OHIO. 


OAKLAND  SHORT  HORNS 

The  result  of  the  past  season's  showing  at  the  leading  fairs  and  stock 
shows  is  good  evidence  of  the  quality  and  high  grade  of  the  Oakland  Herd. 
The  calves  of 

GLENBROOK  SULTAN 

the  great  breeding  bull,  have  been  outranked  but  once  in  the  past  season's 
show. 

Visit  the  farm  and  be  convinced  that  the  best  are  found  there. 

THOS.  JOHNSON  &  SON 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


America's  Leading  Horse  Importers 

The  Records  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  show  that  for  Twenty 
Years  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair  the  McLAUOHLIN  PERCHERON  and 
FRENCH  COACH  STALLIONS  have  won  nearly  all  the  FIRST  PRIZES 
and  ALL  CHAMPIONSHIPS.   This  year  was  no  exception. 

If  you  want  one  of  these  good  horses  for  the  price  others  ask  for  or- 
dinary ones,  write  us  or  come  and  see  us.    We  have  some  Percheron  mares. 


McLaughlin  bros. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


Kindly  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  answering  Advertisers. 
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Remarkable  Work  on  Practical  Farming 

Just  completed  by  L,.  11.  Bailey.  Direclor  of  the  College  of  Agrieiilture,  Cornell  University. 


1  ™— - 

i  Amateur. 

A  Compar^'O" 
Count  O-t^^" 

SPECIAL  OFFER  SHORT  TIME  ONLY 

A  COMPLETE  LIBRARY  OF  OUTDOOR  BOOKS  IN  FOUR  VOLUMES 

Thoroughly  Revised  and  Up-to-Date. 

This  great  work  of  Prof.  Badley's  is  most  exceptiooiaL  The  Agricultural  Student  has 
made  arraugeeiimts  with  the  PublisJiers  whereby  its  readers  may  secure  the  complete  worl^ 
on  unusualfy  favorable  terms,  because  we  know  that  every  reader  of  the  Agricultural  Stu- 
dent will  find  it  interesting  and  profitable.  No  such  work  has  ever  before  been  published. 
No  one  mau  alone  could  possibly  write  so  complete,  authentic  and  practical  a  library  on  farm 
and  stock;  for,  in  addition  to  Prof.  Bailey's  own  able  Avriting,  the  work  embraces  the  con- 
centrated experience  of  300  specialists,  each  one  of  whom  has  l)een  chosen  as  being  the  very 
highest  living  authority  on  some  particular  phase  of  farming.  This  work  is  called  the 
Cyclopedia  of  American  Agriculture  and  is  complete  in  four  handsome,  quarto  volumes,  so 
profusely  and  accurately  illustrated  that  every  part  of  the  text  is  made  clear  for  the  veriest 
novice.  A  Volmr.e  on  Farm  Live  Stock  treats  each  animal  separately  and  thoroughly.  Cat- 
tle, horses,  shee;  ,  swine,  poultry  and  all  domestic  animals;  how  to  select  them  and  keep 
them  in  health,  and  how  to  breed  successfully.  Some  of  the  l)est  known  experts  in  the 
country  have  made  this  volume  the  most  practical  treatise  on  farm  stock  ever  published. 
A  volume  on  the  farm  and  its  tillage  takes  up  a  general  survey  of  the  agricultural  regions 
of  North  America.  It  includes  a  practical  view  of  each  system  of  farming,  taking  them  up 
in  detail.  The  construction  of  farm  buildings  and  drainage  systems  are  especially  dealt 
with.  A  volume  on  Products  of  the  Farm.  This  takes  up  at  some  length  each  plant  grown 
on  the  farm,  with  a  description  of  its  insect  enemies  and  diseases  and  their  prevention  and 
cure.  A  timely  discussion  of  the  principles  of  farm  Forestry  demands  special  mention.  A 
final  yolume  deals  in  the  most  up-^to-date  manner  with  the  sociological  problems  of  farm 
life  and  the  relation  of  agricultural  interests  to  our  national  welfare.  It  sets  forth  the 
business  side  of  farming. 

THE  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  AJMEKICAX  HORTICULTURE,  by  the  same  author,  is  the  most 
comprehensive  review  of  the  vegetable  world  yet  made  by  an  Aanerican.  The  work  dis- 
cusses the  cultivation  of  fruits,  flowers  and  garden  vegetables,  describes  all  species  known 
to  the  trade,  outlines  the  possibilities  of  the  various  states,  and  presents  biographies  of  all 
former  leading  horticulturists.  Expert  cultivators  and  botanists  have  contributed  on  their 
various  specialties.  In  size  and  appearance  it  is  the  equal  of  the  Cyclopedia  of  American 
Agriculture  and  comes  at  the  same  price. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  BLANK 

The  Agricultural  Student,  Columbus,  Ohio:  Date  

Please  enter  my  name  as  a  subscriber  for  the  new  Cyclopedia  of  American  Agriculture, 
or  the  Cyclopedia  fo  American  Horticulture,  (draw  a  line  through  the  one  not  wanted)  to 
be  sent  to  me,  charges  prepaid,  complete  in  four  Illustrated  volumes,  bound  in  green  buck- 
ram binding,  for  which  I  agree  to  pay  the  Publishers  the  sum  of  $20.00  as  follows:  $2.00 
on  first  delivery,  and  $2.00  on  the  first  of  every  month  thereafter  until  the  whole  amount 
has  been  paid 

Signature   Residence  Address  

Business  Address  County  

Town    Reference  
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Varsity  Barber  Shop 


E.  E.  GRABILL,  Proprietor. 


1585  NOKTH  HIGH  ST. 


FOR  THOSE  WHO  OWN 

SHEEP 
HOGS 
CATTLE 
HORSES 
POULTRY 
DOGS 
PET 
STOCK 


Its  use  peirmitted  in  official  dripping  for  scab 
on  sheep. 

Let  us  quote  you  on  dipping  tanks. 

W.  E.  Minor  &  Co. 

800  LONG  AVE.,  CLEVELAND,  O. 

Used  and  endorsed  by  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. 


-USE  THE- 


Oliver  Typewriter 

You  can  rent  an  Oliver  typewriter  for  three 
dollars  per  month  from  The  Oliver  Typewriter 
Agency,  Nos.  206-207  Schultz  Bldg.,  Colum- 
bus, O. 


FRATERNITIES  AND  BOARDING  CLUBS 
Always  Find  Our 

Meats  and 

Groceries 

STRICTLY  FIRST  CLASS 

Abernathy  Bros. 

1609  HIGHLAND  STREET 
Citz.  Phone  16504  Bell,  North  857 

BLACKWOOD 
GREEN  &  CO. 

HARDWARE 

STOVES  AND  HOUSE  FURNISHING  GOODS 
SLATE  AND  METAL  ROOFING 

624  NORTH  HIGH  STREET 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


-Citizens  3796- 


-Bell  1590- 


HIGH  STREET  TAILORS 

166  NORTH  HIGH  STREET 

are  showing  the  most  extensive  line  of  blue,  gray  and  green  fabrics  ever 
offered  in  Columbus.   Newest  patterns.   Best  paid  cutters  in  the  city. 

POPULAR  PRICES 

Let  us  build  a  suit  that  will  enlarge  your  circle  of  friends.  CALL. 


We  are  complete  outfitters  of  all  plants  for 
handling  milk  products.  If  you  are  in  the  dairy  manu- 
facturing business  in  any  capacity  and  want  to  keep  up 
with  latest  and  best  methods,  or  if  you  are  thinking  of 
going  into  it,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  get  into  com- 
munication with  us.  We  are  at  your  service  in  the 
planning,  building  and  equipping  of  Creameries,  Cheese 
Factories,  Sanitary  Milk  Plants  and  Private  Dairies. 
Our  experience  in  this  line  is  worth  money  to  you,  yet 
it  costs  you  nothing  but  the  asking. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 

182  TO  188  E.  KINZIE  ST. 

CHICAGO 


The  1910  Simplex 
a  Cream  Separator 

LIGHTEST  RUNNING. 

LARGEST  CAPACITIES. 

CLOSEST  SKIMMING. 

The  Only  Practical  Large  Capacity  Separator 

Has  more  exclusive  patented  features  of 
merit  than  all  others — Has  all  the  desirable 
points  that  can  be  put  into  a  cream  separator. 


500  lbs  $75.00 

700  lbs   80.00 


900  lbs  $  90.00 

1100  lbs   100.00 


D.  H.  BURRELL  &  CO.,  Manfrs.,  Little  Falls,  N.Y. 


If  you  saw  it  in  THE  STUDENT,  tell  the  Advertiser  so. 


DE  LAVAL 

Cream  Separators 


1878-191  1 


Over  30  Years  of  Cream 
Separator  Leadership 

The  first  successful  cream  sepamtor  was  ^perfected  and 
patented  by  Dr.  De  Laval  in  1878. 

The  DE  LAVAL  was  the  pioneer.  It  was  first  in  the  field 
and  for  over  thirty  years  it  has  maintained 
its  leadership  againist  any  and  all  comers. 

The  DE  LAVAL  has  always  been  the 
acknowledged  leader  in  making  cream  sep- 
arator improvements.  Its  development 
has  revolutionized  the  dairy  business  and 
done  more  than  anythin'g  else  to  make  dai- 
rying profitable. 

So  completely  is  the  superiority  of  the 
DE  LAVAL  recognized  by  creamerymen 
and  those  who  make  the  separation  of 
cream  and  making  of  butter  a  business, 
that  98%  OF  THE  WORLD'S  CEEAMERIES  USE  THE 
DE  LAVAL  TO  THE  EXOLUSION  OF  ALL  OTHER  MAKES. 

In  cleanliness  of  skimming,  quality  of  cream  separated,  ease 
of  operation,  simplicity  of  construction  an^d  duarbilit}^  the 
DE  LAVAL  is  in  a  class  all  by  itself. 

The  more  you  know  about  cream  separators  the  more  you 
will  appreciate  its  superiorit}^,  and  wj|iether  or  not  you  start 
with  one  SOONER  or  LATER  YOU  WIipL  BUY  A  DE  LAVAL. 

The  De  Laval  S''         or  Co. 


165-167  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 


42  E.  Madison  Str. 
CHICAGO 


ACRAMENTO  STS. 

^ANCISCO 


178  William  Street 
MONTREAL 


14  «L  16  Princess  St. 
WINNIPEG 


ERN  Avenue 
^TLE 


